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A manual of prayers 


It’s NEW! 


with many distinctive features 


Father John A. O’Brien’s 


new prayer book for all Catholics 


and prospective converts. 

Ideal gift for First Communion, 
Confirmation, Graduation and 

Anniversaries. A multi-purpose 
prayer manual for all ages .. . 


and spiritual reading 


YOUR PRAYER BOOK provides 
two methods of following the 
Mass. It precedes the Mass with 
an explanation of the Holy Sac- 
rifice, and of all its essential 
parts. This is particularly helpful 
when the prayer book is loaned 
to a non-Catholic visitor, and will 
enable him to assist at the Mass 
with understanding, interest and 
devotion. 


Further, it provides a transla- 
tion of the Latin prayers of the 
Mass, so the listener can proceed 
step by step with the actual 
prayers the priest is saying. 


It presents another convenient 
method of following the Mass, 
using time-honored prayers to 
express all the fundamental 
sentiments evoked by meditation 
upon the sacrifice of Christ on 
Calvary. 

Also new is the Holy Hour for 
Conversions, a devotion that is 
spreading rapidly throughout the 
country. Added are prayers for 
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HUNTINGTON, 


all distinctive human needs, plus 
favorite prayers to the various 
saints, and prayers specially de- 
signed for use in the home. 


One section is devoted ex- 
clusively to meditations and re- 
flections designed for daily use. 
Another section contains Things 
to Remember consisting of daily 
rules of conduct for growth in 
holiness. 


Every important devotion of 
the Church is provided with ap- 
propriate prayers such as devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, to 
the Sacred Heart, to the Blessed 
Virgin, and to the Holy Ghost. 


Order copies of this new 
ning manual for yourself and 
or gifts. Well printed in easy-to- 
follow type, 304 pages in handy 
342” x 5%” size, completely in- 
dexed. 


only $1.50 each 


FOUR COPIES FOR $5.00 
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Of such is the kingdom of heaven 


DUTIES OF PARENTS 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS. R.* 


Ir is a marvelous privilege for 
a husband and wife to collaborate 
with God Himself in the creation 
of a new member of the human 
race who will live forever; and 
those married couples that are 
chosen by God for the function of 
parenthood should consider them- 
selves greatly favored. It is true, 
those parents who sincerely desire 
to be faithful in all respects to 
their duties must be prepared to 
endure toil and difficulties and to 
make many sacrifices. For it is not 
an easy task to bring up children 
in the way that God wills them to 
be brought up, especially in the 
modern world, with its discord 
and unhappiness and immorality. 


Yet, God Who is the author of 
every marriage and is deeply in- 
terested in every marriage, will 
not fail to give parents the neces- 
sary light and strength to accom- 
plish this task properly, if they 
constantly and confidingly seek 
His assistance in prayer. 

What, precisely, are the duties 
of parents in respect to the proper 
*From Catholic Hour talk on “Christian 
Marriage,” OSV Press. 
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rearing of their children? They can 
be summed up under three head- 
ings—care for the physical, the in- 
tellectual and the moral needs of 
their sons and daughters. And all 
parents. must one day render to 
God an account of the manner in 
which they have fulfilled these 


duties. 


As to the first of these obliga- 
tions, care for the physical or 
bodily needs of their children, I 
do not hesitate to say that the 
vast majority of the parents of 
America are doing all that is re- 
quired of them. Seldom do we 
meet parents in our land who are 
not willing to provide their boys 
and girls with all that is reason- 
ably necessary in the matter of 
food and clothing and _ proper 
shelter and medical care. 


Oftentimes devoted parents will 
sacrifice their own needs and com- 
forts for the happiness of their 
children. In fact, we can truth- 
fully say that there are some fa- 
thers and mothers in the United 
States who are too generous in 
lavishing material luxuries on their 
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sons and daughters—which is just 
as truly a failure of duty as if they 
did not give them enough. 


The second duty of parents is 
to provide their children with 
proper intellectual training. I sup- 
pose there are many Americans 
who entertain the idea that the 
education of youth is primarily the 
duty and right of the state; but 
this is not true. Parents have the 
first right and responsibility to 
provide their sons and daughters 
with the mental training that we 
usually call education. 


Schools Are Representatives 


Ordinarily, of course, parents 
are unable to perform this task by 
themselves, and hence must send 
their boys and girls to a school 
outside the home. But even in this 
case the teachers, whether it be a 
public or a private school, are the 
deputies and representatives of 
the parents, who still remain the 
first and the authoritative educa- 
tors of their children. 


For this reason parents may 
never renounce their right and 


duty to conduct the intellectual . 


training of their children, so that 
they take no further interest in the 
mental development of their boys 
and girls after they have sent them 
to school. They should be con- 
cerned with the progress their sons 
and daughters are making in their 
studies and question them from 
time to time about what they are 
learning. They should praise them 
if they are doing well, and ad- 
monish them if they are neglect- 
ful. Above all, they should co- 
operate with the efforts of the 
teacher. 


Nothing is so discouraging to a 
school-teacher as to realize that 
the parents of the children she is 
trying to teach have very little in- 
terest in what the pupils are learn- 
ing, or indeed, perhaps little or no 
concern whether they are learning 
anything or not. These are gener- 
ally the parents who, when the 
teacher complains to them of the 
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mis-conduct or the laziness of 
their children, will always defend 
the children without trying to find 
out whether or not the teacher’s 
-complaints are justified. 


Similarly, there are many par- 
ents in present-day America who 
are not concerned with the home 
studies of their children. Up to a 
few years ago it was an accepted 
feature of home life that the boys 
and girls, at least when they were 
in the high-school grades, would 
spend several hours of the after- 
noon or evening in study; and 
parents insisted that this task be 
faithfully performed. But home 
study by adolescents has now be- 
come a thing of the past in many 
American homes. The fault lies 
partially with school authorities 
who have taken the easier course, 
admitting that they cannot get the 
pupils to do homework and low- 
ering the standards of their 
schools. But greater blame is due 
to those parents who make no ef- 
fort to induce their boys and girls 
to study at home and allow them 
to spend too much of their time 
outside school hours in frivolous 
amusements, television shows, 
movies, etc, 


Such parents seem to have no 
idea of their duty to require their 
sons and daughters to develop 
their intellectual powers to the 
best of their ability so that they 
can make their way properly in 
the world. And parents who plead 
that they can do nothing with 
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their teen-age sons and daughters 
in this connection show that they 
are lacking in courage and 
strength of will. Truth compels us 
to admit that many of the boys 
and girls who come to our shores 
from foreign lands are much more 
eager to take advantage of the 
educational opportunities of our 
country than many American boys 
and girls. In fact, not a few of our 
young folks look on education as 
something distasteful and boring, 
and give it as little time and at- 
tention as possible. But, to repeat, 
in many instances the fault lies in 
great measure with parents who 
make no effort to correct this atti- 
tude on the part of their children. 


The third duty of parents is to 
provide their children with moral 
training and guidance. This is the 
most important function of parent- 
hood, and sad to say it is the 
phase of parental duty that is most 
neglected at the present time in 
the United States. The deplorable 
fact that there are millions of boys 
and girls in our land today who 
are utterly devoid of any solid 
moral principles is due chiefly 
to the millions of fathers and 
mothers who are grossly neglect- 
ful of their duty in this respect. 


How often do we read of teen- 
agers committing crimes of vio- 
lence and disgusting deeds of im- 
morality! But I am referring now, 
not merely to these unfortunate 
adolescents who provide cases for 
the police and the courts—juve- 
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nile delinquents, as we call them. 
I am referring also to those young 
folks who do not commit crimes 
that put them in the clutches of 
the law, but who are woefully 
lacking in such important virtues 
as temperance and purity and 
honesty and respect for their eld- 
ers. 


Belong to Same Category 


These boys and girls are not 
juvenile delinquents in the ordin- 
ary sense of the term, but they 
belong to the same category be- 
cause they are growing up with- 
out even a rudimentary knowledge 
of right and wrong and without 
any adequate motives for leading 
a good life. And, I repeat em- 
phatically, in most cases this un- 
fortunate situation, so harmful 
both to the young folks themselves 
and to society, is due to the fail- 
ure of their parents to give them 
proper moral instruction and in- 
spiration. 

Adequate moral instruction is 
impossible without adequate re- 
ligious instruction. In other words, 
the only sound basis of a good life 
is a correct and firm and practical 
belief in God and in God’s law. 
Merely human motives for prac- 
ticing virtue break down under 
the stress of strong temptation and 
the vehement attractions of illicit 
pleasure. 

Such natural means toward the 
moral training of the young as 
youth clubs and hobbies and 
scouting provide some help, but 


they cannot substitute for the mo- 
tives and helps toward virtue that , 
religion furnishes, and so, unless ~ 
the parents of our land see to it 
that their growing boys and girls 
receive satisfactory and sufficient 
religious instruction and _ inspira-— 
tion, they must expect that many 
of their offspring will be men and 
women with no other objective in 
life than the gratification of their 
own selfish interests and inclina- 
tions, without any regard for the 
laws of God and of the rights of 
their fellowmen. 


Spiritual Values More Important 


From his earliest years a child 
must be convinced that things of 
spiritual and eternal value are im- 
measurably more important than 
all material and worldly advant- 
ages. For, as Jesus Christ de- 
clared: “What does it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world but 
suffer the loss of his own soul?” 
(Matthew, 16:26). 

Even though parents give their 
children moral and religious in- 
struction, they must themselves 
live up to the principles that they 
propose. It is deplorably incon- 
sistent on the part of parents to 
impose a high standard of conduct 
on their sons and daughters and 
to practice the very opposite 
themselves. 

The mother who insists that her 
daughter go to Mass every Sun- 
day and yet frequently stays home 
herself without any sufficient ex- 
cuse has very little guarantee that 
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the girl will continue her church- 
going when she is a little older. 


The father who solemnly ad- 
monishes his teen-age son to avoid 
intoxicants and yet frequently 
drinks to excess himself should 
not be surprised if in later years 
the youth follows his parent’s ex- 
ample rather than his words. 


Parents who forbid their chil- 
dren to read obscene and salacious 
literature will find that their ruling 
will have very little efficacy if 
they themselves have vile books 
and magazines in their own collec- 
tion of reading matter. In the re- 
lation between parents and chil- 
dren the old adage is particularly 
applicable: “Actions speak louder 
than words.” 

In their task of training their 
children parents should be on 
their guard against that deplor- 
able tendency, so common now- 
adays, mediocrity. In so many 
fields of human endeavor people 
are satisfied with “getting by,” as 
they say. They are content to ful- 
fil their obligations according to 
the lowest standard, and make no 
effort to be above the average and 
to seek perfection in the tasks 
they undertake. 


That is why so many parents 
feel they have done all they are 
obliged to do in the matter of 
bringing up their children if their 
boys and girls avoid any public 
scandal and retain the appearance 
of respectability, get through 


school someway, etc. In other 
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words, they are perfectly satisfied © 
if they give their sons and daugh- | 
ters a mediocre start in life, that 
could be worse, but also could be 
much better. They surely do not 
apply to their parental duties the 
words of Jesus Christ: “You are to 
be perfect, even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matthew, 
5:48). 


It is evident from the Bible that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, had 
a great love for children. The in- 
cident that makes this most mani- 
fest occurred one day when He 
was preaching to the people. Some 
good mothers brought their chil- 
dren to Him to receive His bless- 
ing. The disciples of Our Lord re- 
buked the women and told them to 
take the children away, lest they 
disturb the Master. But Jesus said: 
“Let the little children be, and do 
not hinder them from coming to 
me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matthew, 19:14). 


“Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Our Lord meant that the 
innocence which is characteristic 
of childhood gives the little one a 
resemblance to the angels and 
saints of heaven. But purity of 
soul is not restricted to childhood; 
it is not a gift which necessarily 
passes away with the coming of 
adolescence and maturity. With 
God’s help a person can retain 
the innocence of childhood all his 
life and bring to God a soul that 
is pure and sinless when his days 


on earth are ended. 
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Mary took over when 


Christ Ascended 


SomeTMeEs the burden is laid 
on the woman. Sometimes the 
family future is placed in the 
hands of the mother. A strong hus- 
band and father may fall ill, may 
die. A tall elder son may be called 
away to war. A mother or a 
daughter—a woman or a girl nor- 
mally entitled to protection—may 
find herself suddenly, not only 
the Lady of the House, but also 
the Head of the House. 


I have often wondered what 
Jesus said to Mary when He told 
her that He must ascend into 
heaven, but that He wished her to 
remain on earth for a time to 
mother and to nurse His infant 
Church even as she had nursed 
and mothered His own infancy. 
Did He say, “Mother, I must leave 
you for awhile; can you bear it?” 
And did she answer as she had 
answered the angel of the An- 
nunciation, “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord”? 

I have occasionally encountered 
in women the feeling that in the 
eyes of the Church they are the 
inferior sex because it is not given 
to them to stand before the altar, 


Into Heaven 


Just as women must do today 


to offer the Holy Sacrifice, to ad- 
minister the Sacraments, to govern 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 
They forget, I think, the divine 
paradox that the first shall be last 
and the last first. They forget the 
mighty inversion by which God 
has balanced all things. And of 
that paradox and that inversion 
the Virgin Mary is the very type. 

To her, and not to any other 
creature—not even to the grestest 
of the angels—was it given to 
work hand in hand and heart in 
heart with the Son of God in the 
work of redeeming mankind. Up- 
on her, and upon no other crea- 
ture, was conferred the glory of 
co-operating with God in the In- 
carnation, of giving entrance into 
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the world to Christ our Saviour, 
of being Mother of the Son Whose 
Father is God. Alone among 
created beings, she mothered and 
still mothers the Church as she 
mothered its Head. She only is 
Queen forever of heaven and 
earth, ruling with her God-man 
Son over angels and saints. 


As she walked with Christ to 
Calvary, so now she walked with 
Him to the place of the Ascension. 
As she had seen Him lifted in 
shame on the cross, she now saw 
Him rising in glory heavenward. 
And, when the cloud hid Him 
from their eyes, the apostles and 
disciples turned to her. Upon her 
they must lean in this moment. 
Her gigantic spiritual strength, the 
graces and _ guidance flowing 
through her from Christ, upheld 
the Church, upheld all the future 
of Christianity. Through her the 
Holy Spirit would come. She was 
the Lady of the House of God. Al- 
though Jesus had named St. Peter 
as His Vicar and the Head of that 
House, we know to whom Peter 
must have turned in every per- 


plexity and in all discouragements. : 


For Peter, compared with Mary, 
was spiritually a boy. 


The mother or the wife today 
upon whom falls the burden of 
home and family is not really left 
alone. What troubles us, truly, in 
all our disappointments, in all our 
sorrows, is time. That trickster 
tells us that we are lonely, that we 
are unprotected. But we know 
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that the beloved who has gone be- 
fore us is but a breath distant. We 
know that we, no less than he, are 
in God’s hands. We know that 
God is our Father. We know that 
He proved on the cross that His 
love and His care for us are be- 
yond’ imagination, beyond 
thought. Time is a hidden corridor 
along which we must move to- 
ward our timeless home, where 
forever we shall be with all who 
love us, where we shall be with 
God. We shall feel the clasp of 
Christ’s hand; we shall know the 
warmth of Mary’s smile. 


Mary’s temporary separation 
from Jesus after the Ascension was 
a corridor that led on to the As- 
sumption. Our temporary separa- 
tions lead on to resurrection and 
reunion. Those who have gone 
before us are waiting for us. Faith 
and courage—these carry us for- 
ward, these lift us upward, these 
lighten our burdens and teach us 
to go smiling through. There is 
no heart more crushed than that of 
a wife deprived of her husband, 
or mother deprived of her son. 
Still, Mary our mother has our 
hand in hers. Still, Christ in His 
Church guards us, comforts us, 
strengthens us. Every soul that 
ascends into heaven means a sep- 
aration and a sorrow on earth; but 
it means also a reunion at last, 
forever, and an eternal reward for 
burdens bravely borne.—Joseph A. 
Breig, in “Meditations for the 
Family Rosary.” 
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Eversopy has a mother, and 
each is better than all the rest put 
together. She lives with you, or 
she lives away from you. Or she 
lives in your memory. 

While she may be someone 
else’s mother, too, she’s yours, and 
she’s the only one you've got. 

It doesn’t matter if she brought 
you into this world or not — the 
important thing to her is bringing 
you safely into the next. For it 
takes more than “becoming” a 
mother, to “be” a -mother. 

It takes the courage of a martyr 
and the moral strength of a saint. 
Her patience must be endless, her 
affection bottomless, and her kind- 
ly understanding unbelievable. 

When you first know her, “no” 
seems to be her favorite word. She 
orders you around like a billy-goat. 
And she feeds you whether you're 
hungry or not. 

She teaches you to talk, then 
tells you to keep quiet. She teach- 
es you to walk, and says “Come 
back here!” when you try it. Like 
a prison warden, she watches over 
your every move, squelching each 
new idea before it even leaves 
your head. “Mischief,” she calls 
it. 

A little later, you find out how 
to cope with her. You discover 
the tricks that make her happy, 
and the ones that make her sad. 
You practice these to perfection. 
Then, for the next few years, you 
bewilder her by mixing them up. 


*Reprinted from The Era, Bradford, Pa. 


Don Barry* 


Everyday's 
Mother's Day 


Not just once a year 


When you're five years old, 
that’s when you really run her 
ragged. You’re big enough to out- 
run her, and small enough to hide 
with ease. You ask her a million 
questions, and each answer sug- 
gests a million more. 

It always seems to be bedtime. 
When you're a fireman, racing to 
the scene of the biggest blaze in 
history — “Time for your nap,” 
she says. When you're a police- 
man, about to capture the 10 
most-wanted, singlehandedly — 
“Beddy-bye,” she says. 

But once in bed, you wonder 
how she knew you were so tired. 
She lowers the shades, tucks the 
blanket around you, and kisses 
you good-night. You close your 
eyes, yawn, and smile, knowing 
there is all afternoon to play, and 
all day tomorrow. Without a worry 
in the world, you're asleep. 

When you're 10; you wonder 
how she can be so cruel. Other 
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girls wear lipstick. Other boys go 
out after supper to play. But not 
you. Your mother won't let you. 


One minute you're old enough 
to know you shouldn't bite your 
nails, and the next minute you're 
too young to wear long pants, and 
what’s the sense in living any- 
way? 


But all is forgotten when she 
returns from a shopping trip with 
that little white bag you know 
contains candy — for you. 

In your teens, you learn how to 
talk her into things, and out again 
as well. That is, except for the 
things you want to do — or want 
not to do — the most. 

Other girls have dates. Other 
boys stay out late. How can she 
be so mean? 

When you're 20, she’s a pal. 
You wonder where you would be 


Much Sadness 


now if she had let you do all the 
things you wanted to do a few 
years back. You realize how little 
she hurt you by making you do 
this, or by not letting you do that 
— and how much she helped you. 
You realize, too, how much you 
must have hurt her at times. 


And from the age of 20 on, you 
never stop discovering things — 
little and big — she did for you 
when you were too young to 
know, too young to care. 


“How did she ever put up with 
me?” you ask. The answer is 
simple: She was your mother. 


She was your master, and at 
the same time your slave. She was 
your counsel, judge, jury, and 
jailor. 

In short, she was everything to 
you but a father — and, at times, 
she even had to be that. 


The man seemed so out of place, standing there at the edge of 
the well-dressed group attending the grave-side rites for the de- 
ceased multi-millionaire. But despite the shabby clothes, the un- 
shaven face and the general appearance of a tramp, the man 
seemed truly grieved and distressed over the rich man’s de- 


parture. 


As the service concluded, one of the mourners approached 
and asked solicitously, “Are you a relative, or perhaps an old 


friend of the deceased?” 


“No, I’m not,” confessed the tramp dolefully. “That’s what’s 


so sad about it.”—Victorian. 
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Clothes: 


To wear or 
to eat? 


R. M. Walsh* 


W E were dressing for the 
club dance, my wife, Alice, and 
myself, when it really started. 

“Shall I wear my pink ice or 
the claret, dear?” 

“Either one, I like "em both,” I 
responded promptly, as befit my 
long years of husbandhood. Then 
the full impact of the question 
struck me. 

“Your what?” I queried optimis- 
tically, hoping that I had merely 
misunderstood. 

“The claret—that’s the taffeta, or 
the pink ice chiffon—I thought my 
new lime accessories would go 
with either,” my spouse answered 
patiently. At my gaping, open- 
mouthed stare, however, her face 
assumed that expression of sweet 
forbearance meee to the genus 
wife when their long-suffering pa- 
tience is sorely tried by the crude 
myopia of their mates. 


“as from the Grail, St. Meinrad 
A t. Meinrad, Ind. 


“Dresses, dear, dresses! Which 
shall I wear . . .”. With controlled 
movements she selected two dress- 
es from her wardrobe closet and 
displayed them to me. One was 
pink, to be sure. Pink ice! The 
other was some shade of purple, 
and the handbag and shoes she 
exhibited were green, so far as I 
could see. Even after putting on 
my glasses, they were still pink, 
brown, and green, respectively. 


In the past, of course, I had be- 
come educated to the point where 
I could accept unblinkingly such 
terms as ‘orchid’ or ‘aqua.’ I even 
use them occasionally, with a fine 
nonchalance. I don’t even blanch 
at ‘chartreuse’ anymore. Since 
the first of this year, however, I 
have been having: a difficult time 
trying to adjust. Just to give you 
a rough idea of what I mean: my 
wife has a ‘mint’ playsuit, ‘stnoke’ 
sandals, ‘maize’ hat and gloves, a 
‘gull and currant’ dinner dress. 
Our new bed-spreads are ‘cham- 
pagne and seafoam’ and _ the 
drapes are ‘charcoal and bamboo.’ 
This is all in addition to the claret 
and pink ice, of course. 


Now the other day, instead of 
resting against greater odds, I de- 
cided to go along with the thing. 
Of course, maybe I should have 
tried my new vocabulary, ‘so to 
speak, in connubial privacy, but 
I simply got carried away when 
the Smiths were here the other 
evening. How it came about they 


were admiring our new slip cov- 
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ers. Merely trying to get into the 
_ of the thing, I ventured to 

escribe them as ‘slimy reptile and 
ooze’—and very appropriate, too, I 
thought, as they are sort of a slith- 
ery dark green and mud-colored. 
But Alice simply must be losing 
her sense of humor because I think 
it was strictly in the spirit of spite 
that she brought me new slacks 
and sport shirt—called ‘apple but- 
ter and sour cream’! 


But I have my little revenge, 
too. When we get ready to go out 
now, instead of asking her, as is 
my helpless custom, what I should 
wear, I ask, “What’s on the menu, 
dear?” And I enumerate all the 
luscious, mouth-watering descrip- 
tions: the ‘cecoa’ slacks, or the 
‘buttermilk’ shirt . . . the ‘melon’ 
moccasins? 

It’s a very subtle revenge, you 
see, because Alice is on a diet. 


“Papa will give back your marbles as soon as 
he’s through talking to the finance company!” 
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How do you react? 


Dirty Stories Come Cheap 


In Hollywood recently, a disc 
jockey whose chatter is heard on 
at least a partial network, made 
this quip to his audience: “Hear 
no evil, speak no evil, see no 
evil — and you'll never be invited 
anywhere.” Besides revealing his 
own character, he gave another 
boost to that cult which under 
various guises hopes, in self pro- 
tection, to bring everybody to its 
own low level. 

One of the methods of making 
converts to this cult, to which a 
person can belong without know- 
ing it, is the telling of the “filthy” 
joke. But just what is a “filthy” 
joke? We exclude from the “filthy” 
category the “vulgar” joke .which 
treats of amoral things; its judg- 
ment is dependent on taste. The 
“filthy” joke we refer to can be 
defined as that which attempts to 
vilify by exaggeration, ridicule, 
falsification, etc., the moral law 
of God. In this country this sin 
appears to be committed most of- 
ten in “jokes” about chastity or 


*Reprinted from The Way of St. Francis, 
109 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
California. 


Patrick and Audrey O’Connell * 


the dignity of marriage. The story 
teller may deny that vilification is 
his intention but actually he is 
either vicious, unintelligent, or 
mentally sick! 


He (or she) is vicious if his in- 
tention in the telling of the filthy 
joke is to corrupt or seduce; he is 
unintelligent if he thinks it is 
humorous; and he is mentally sick 
if he has any private reason. 


Inconsiderate and Selfish 


Invariably the person who tells 
a filthy joke is a most inconsider- 
ate and selfish human being. Yet 
under ordinary circumstances he 
is usually a pleasant person, a 
good neighbor or a competent 
business associate; and usually 
courteous, too, until that awful 
moment when he begins to tell a 
filthy story. A shocking change 
occurs. Courtesy, consideration, 
reverence are rudely and violently 
cast aside. Whether you like it 
or not, you must listen to his filthy 
joke. For instance, have you ever 
heard a joke teller ask, “Anyone 
want to hear a filthy joke?” Not 
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usually. He presumes that every- 
body, but everybody, wants to 
hear his gem. He is more likely to 
say, “I've got a cute story,” or 


'“Here’s a good one!” . . .. and off 
‘he goes without regard for your 
wishes. 

There is a popular definition of 
a gentleman (gentlewoman) as 
“one who never inflicts pain.” The 
person who uses his sense of hu- 
mor, or rather abuses it without 
regard for the pain he inflicts, is 
certainly ungentlemanly. 

The filthy joke teller is rarely if 
ever humorous; rather he is con- 
sistently most ludicrous. Conse- 
quently, if he thinks he is funny 
he is kidding himself and reveal- 
ing to his listeners his lack of in- 
telligence. George Meredith in 
Ode to the Comic Spirit defines 
humor as “the sword of common 
sense.” Obviously, a filthy joke has 
no relation to common sense, and 
is therefore not humor. 


Symptoms of Abnormality 


Finally, the filthy joke teller be- 
trays symptoms of abnormality. 
Writes Gunnar Myrdal, in An 
American Dilemma, “When people 
are up against great inconsisten- 
‘ cies in their behavior which they 
cannot, or do not want to account 
for rationally, humor is the way 
out. It gives a symbolic excuse for 
imperfections, a point to what 
might otherwise be ambiguous. It 
‘gives also a compensation to the 
sufferer.” 


The avid listener to the filthy ’ 
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joke evidences a character weak- 
ness similar to that of the teller. 
In The Catholic World, recently 
M. Whitcomb Hess stated that, 
“In all humor’s forms from the 
highest triumph the mind can cele- 
brate when it formulates a truth 
down to its lowest shape in inso- 
lence and even indecency, the 
things laughed at reveal the char- 
acter of the person laughing.” 


Moreover, the person who sits 
idly by or who tolerates the joke 
teller invites trouble. Aristotle ad- 
vises us that persons of good 
character who would not descend 
to the language of “low wit” them- 
selves but nevertheless would 
listen to the low wit, would, in 
spite of themselves, be influenced 
by it. 


Problem of Married Couples 


One facet of this far-reaching 
and ugly subject is the particular 
problem faced by married couples. 
Because of the prerogatives of 
their vocation including their inti- 
mate knowledge of God’s beauti- 
ful method of procreation, the 
married couples are particular tar- 
gets for the filthy story teller. 
“They are more broadminded,” he 
may say. But to be “broadminded” 
we must accept his definition of it 
which is, simply, that nothing is 
sacred. 

So dismissing the usual clamor 
for “broadmindedness” as being 
in this instance actually shallow- 
mindedness, let’s pursue the prin- 
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cipal problem. What is to be done 
about the filthy joke teller? How 
shall we lessen his influence; how 
shall we quiet him; better yet, 
how shall we convert him? 
When, shortly after we were 
married, we were faced with the 
problem we began to wonder how 
to cope with it. Our first reactions 
to the joke teller were defensive. 
We didn’t laugh. We tried to 
change the subject. We hemmed! 
We hawed! And when we got 
home, we tried to analyze our re- 
actions. We knew we didn’t want 
to listen to the filth, yet why didn’t 
we simply say so! We insisted that 
we didn’t want to “put a damper” 
on the party, or spoil the “fun” 
of the others, or that we didn’t 
want to “insult” or “hurt the feel- 
ings” of the story teller. But we 
finally began to wonder if maybe 
we weren't afraid; afraid that we 
would be unpopular; afraid that 
people wouldn't like us. Reluctant- 
ly we had to admit that we just 
weren't anxious to tackle the prob- 
lem. It is quite difficult to tell 
people that you don’t care to 
listen to them. But we reminded 
ourselves that the privilege of 
Catholicism calls for few enough 
discomfitures. So we decided to 
take a positive, in effect, an apos- 
tolic approach. When the first 
situation presented itself, we 
calmly took a stand and insisted 
that we weren't interested in this 
fellow’s filthy jokes. We weren't 
obnoxious, just firm. To our pleas- 
ant surprise, we found that many 
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people present joined us in our 
protest including the mate of the 
storyteller. All that was needed 
in this instance, was the sincere 
protest. 


Began To Ask Others 

Then, with continuing interest, 
we began to ask others how they 
were coping with the problem. 
One young lady, as yet unmarried, 
but who often travels with mar- 
ried couples, has a comment that 
at times stifles the persistent filthy 
joke teller. “Really, now,” she 
says, “we are all old enough to 
have noticed some other things in 
life.” 

As one writer in a Catholic 
magazine has commented, “There 
is no more potent weapon against 
evil than humor; consequently 
ridicule is properly used for the 
good of society even when it in- 
volves the use of ill-natured jest.” 
These moderns who hold that a 
“sentimental super-compassionate- 
ness” is a substitute for the Chris- 
tian counsels of perfection would 
be wise to read George Meredith’s 
psychological novel, The Egoist, 
which shows the tie-up between 
self-love and sentimentality. 

Other couples have said that 
they have met this problem by 
simply eliminating the “joker” 
from their list of friends, thereby 
at least limiting the occasion of 
sin. 
As a couple, we have had con- 
stant success with an approach 


that has resulted from our inter- 
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est in writing this article. Shortly 
after a joke had been told which 
we weren't able to forestall — 
we would introduce the question, 
“You know, we are writing an ar- 
ticle on why people tell dirty jokes 
and maybe we can learn some- 
thing here.” This places the joker 
on the defensive. Immediately, ex- 
perience has shown us, the joke 
session ends and almost always a 
serious discussion begins. The dis- 
cussion would be of.a_ general 
nature and often the joker would 
be “off the hook” —his or her feel- 
ings not seriously bruised. And 
most important, we could pray 
that the joker would take home 
some sound ideas for careful con- 
sideration. 


Equally as_ successful as_ the 
comment “we are writing an ar- 


Easy 


Stan: 


And speaking of golf: Many a ‘duffer’ is guilty of addressing 
the ball improperly—especially after missing it.—Precious Blood 


Messenger. 
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ticle on filthy jokes, etc.” is the 
observation we have used on oth- 
er occasions on hearing a filthy 
joke. We say, “The subject of 
filthy jokes always has been inter- 
esting to us — we wonder why 
people tell them?” And the dis- 


cussion begins! 


In summation, it is obvious that 
we don’t have all the answers as 
to how to cope with this problem. 
But at least we recognize the prob- 
lem and _ realize that we must 
cope with it. 


In Next Month’s Issue... 
David Rockefeller tells how 
to HELP YOUR CHILD 
MAKE MONEY SENSE 


“I’ve studied this golf game, and I’ve come up with a 
sure way to cut four to eight strokes off my game.” 
Sam: “Yeah? Gee, how’s it done?” 
Stan: “Simple. Just skip a hole.” 
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Sister M. Dominic 


Parents” 


Helpers 


Problem of an adopted son 


We have a most wonderful son 
aged two. We don’t ever want him 
to be hurt by others telling him 
we adopted him, and we pray he 
will never stop loving us when he 
realizes what “adopted” means. 


Every night when we say his 
prayers we ask St. Joseph to help 
us when the time comes to tell 
him of his adoption. Daddy and 
I thought that if he hears us ask 
this every night, when he is old 
enough to understand, he will ask 
us what adopted means. 

Are we doing right? 


By loving the child as much as 
your letter indicates you do, by 
making your home his home, and 
his life your life, you are doing all 
that is necessary. Above and be- 
yond, whatever mistakes may be 
made or what tears shed are trivial 
things. So long as the boy is happy 
with you—and happy includes all 
the usual tears and trials of child- 
hood—the fact of his adoption 
should be the least of anybody's 
concern. 


For that reason perhaps the 
words in which you are phrasing 


your nightly prayer might be 
changed. Asking for help to do 
something indicates that some- 
thing is hard to do. Whence the 
child may build up the feeling of 
a chasm of awfulness beyond that 
word “adoption.” It may be a long 
time before he can develop the 
courage even to explore the mean- 
ing of the word. Generally speak- 
ing, it should not bother him to 
know that he has-been adopted by 
the time he reaches age three or 
four. Obviously, at that age he 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominie conducts this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. She invites 
questions of general interest 
and will answer them in these 
pages. Sister is a member of the 
American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, a clinical psychologist 
and principal of the State of 
Nebraska’s largest school for ju- 
venile delinquent girls. She was 
formerly engaged on the staff of 
the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Wash. Direct your questions to 
the author in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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getting another new subscriber 


Get a new subscriber ot the regular annual price of $3.00 
and you can qualify for another subscription, either for 
yourself or for a friend, at $2.00 — one-third off the 
regular price. The reverse side of this card is for the 
subscription at the special low price. The card farther on 
in this issue is for the new subscriber at the regular rate. 


You need not be a subscriber to take advantage of this offer! 
This offer good only in U.S. and Canads 


I want to take advantage... 


of your special offer. With subscription order I am sending you 
another order and only $5.00 to cover cost of both subscriptions. 
ONEW SUBSCRIPTION ORENEWAL 


Name ...... 


Address .. 


(0 CHECK HERE if the other subscription is for two years and 
enclose $7.00 to cover cost of both. 


esos 
Zone Ss 
age 
= 
Signed: 
one 
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will not grasp the full import of 
the word. 


In your night prayers why not 
thank St. Joseph for helping you 
to adopt a lovely, baby boy. The 
word “adopt” is still used, but the 
connotation is changed. 


I have noticed that parents of 
adopted children develop a great- 
er sense of responsibility for these 
youngsters than natural parents. 
Try to feel that the boy is your 
own, and handle him that way. 
Don’t worry at all about the fact 
that he is adopted. 


Before answering your letter I 
discussed adoption problems with 
the proud and happy father of 
three adopted children. I shall 
pass on a few of his pointers 
learned through experience. 


He suggests that the fact of 
adoption should not over- 
stressed, but rather introduced 
casually into the conversation once 
in a while. When the usual, 
“Mommy, where did I come 
from?” question pops up, the 
answer may be, “You were adopt- 
ed, dear. Daddy and I got you 
from ———————— Orphanage (or 
Catholic Charities or Children’s 
Home or whatever the source may 
be.”) For a while that will be 
enough. When the child is ready 
to explore a- little further he will 
put the question. Don’t go into a 
prolonged and detailed explana- 
tion at this time, because it will 
go over his head. As with ques- 
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tions about sex, answer briefly 
and as simply as possible. 


If feasible, sometime drive the 
child past the institution from 
which you got him and say, 
“Sonny, that’s where we got you.” 
At three or four his acceptance 
will be matter of fact. Then, by 
the time his emotional reactions 
have developed he will be so fa- 
miliar with the fact of adoption 
that it will be purely routine. 


Somewhere along the line he 
will probably shed a few tears 
over his adoption, but as long as 
his home life is happy and con- 
tented, he will never be really up- 
set over “the adoption problem.” 
Adoption is a regular thing now- 
adays; the old stigma has long 
since been dropped. 


You write that you have the 
names and addresses of his par- 
ents in a sealed envelope to be 
presented to the boy when he be- 
comes twenty-one. Burn the enve- 
lope, and forget the names, ad- 
dresses, and any details you may 
know. 


So long as you meet the spirit- 
ual, emotional and physical needs 
of a child, you are the only par- 
ents he wants. Don’t confuse him 
by pulling a second pair out of an 
envelope. He is yours, and you are 
his. Feel that way about him for 
a lifetime. 

I want to thank you for the 
copies of the FAMILY DIGEST 
people have been sending me in 
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jail. I enjoy reading them and find 
quite a few interesting articles. I 
realize that I have got a lot to 
learn. Please write to my parents 
letting them know I’m in good 
care. 


As well as this young man, I am 
myself personally grateful to the 
FAMILY DIGEST readers who 
are graciously forwarding their 
magazines to Cook County Jail. I 
have heard from his relatives in 
the British Isles who are over- 
whelmed, both with his misfor- 
tune and with the kindness of 
FAMILY DIGEST readers. 


Any good literature, books or 
pamphlets will be appreciated by 
this Catholic prisoner. 


Some time ago a friend handed 
me a copy of the FAMILY DI- 
GEST, December 1955, wherein 
I chanced to come across your 
article, PARENTS’ HELPERS. I 
liked it immensely. 


For a long time I have been in- 
terested in the problems facing 
Indian families. As quite a number 
of people, both Catholics and non- 
Christians, come to me for good 
social literature, I would appre- 
ciate Catholic material on the 
family to circulate among them. 


I am not able to pay for a sub- 
scription, and I will be very grate- 
ful to you if you could arrange to 
send me regularly the FAMILY 
DIGEST. Could you also send me 
back copies as I have none? 


This letter speaks for itself. 


Today India has reached a turn- 
ing point in her history. We of the 
Western World are wondering: 
which way? One method whereby 
we can help her people determine 
the way has been indicated in the 
above letter: send Catholic maga- 
zines, after we have read them, to 
this priest working with the In- 
dian people. 

Would any reader who has 
saved FAMILY DIGEST back 
copies please mail them to the ad- 
dress below. 

Readers not already mailing 
magazines to Cook County Jail 
may send them to: Rev. Anthony 
D’Souza, S.J., De Nobili College, 
Poona 6, INDIA. Perhaps those 
who will be sending magazines to 
Father D’Souza could drop him 
an air mail note now letting him 
know that the literature he re- 
quested will soon be on its way. 

I just read your article on read- 
ing troubles of school children of 
today in March FAMILY DI- 
GEST. Our daughter is a fine 
reader but I am interested in 
keeping her reading good books. 
You mentioned the new Prose and 
Poetry Series put out by Singer 
Co., Syracuse, New York. Please 
send full address of this Company, 
price of these books, and number 
of books in the group. Would they 
be suitable for a child in and 
above the third grade? 

The Prose and Poetry Series 
previously mentioned is designed 
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primarily for High School stu- 
dents. Your child could not enjoy 
them now, but it might be a good 
idea to invest in a set so they will 
be around and her curiosity 
aroused, thus stimulating her de- 
sire to read. 

The above address is adequate. 
A postal addressed to Singer Com- 
pany will bring you the rest of the 
information you require. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, New Jersey has put out 
splendid books for children of 
grade school age. Some of the 
books are described in the New 
Books Section in this issue of the 
FAMILY DIGEST. I believe that 
STORIES FROM GOD’S HOLY 
BOOK would be both interesting 
and suitable for your child right 
now. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


by O, A. BATTISTA 


What most children save for a rainy day is mischief. 
Nothing ages a new dress faster than your wife seeing an 
identical one on another woman. 
A happy marriage is one in which the husband notices an 
improvement in his wife’s cooking as the years go by. 
* 
You know a man really trusts his wife if he lets her write the 
checks at the end of the month. 
* * 
Modern child psychology is fine if a father will give a child 
a work-out in the backyard instead of the back woodshed. 
* 
A patient man is one who is married and charged with the 
responsibility of putting the children to bed. 
* * 
Self-denial is a virtue we can appreciate most in our next 
door neighbor. 
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A Short Story 


Motrnerss “help-by-the-day” 
had come and gone in a steady 
stream as far back as I could re- 
member. Mother, a tiny ninety- 
pounder, usually ended up doing 
the work herself while “showing” 
Violet, Petunia, Pansay, or Ella 
the ropes. Until Hattie. 


Hattie hit the house and the 
household with the full impact of 
her two-hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds. If I came to the front 
door, Hattie had just washed the 
windows, taken down the blinds, 
rolled up the rugs and waxed the 
floor. Mother, looking just as 
proud as Lady had when she’d 
brought us her last litter, was 
listening to Hattie lecture on just 
how that work should be done .. . 
Mother, who up until that_ time, 
had never let anybody tell her 
anything. 


I'd sneak around to the back 
door, hoping to snitch a fist full 
of Hattie’s “Groan-Boy” specials, 
a chocolate cookie built around a 
marshmallow-coconut center. But, 
just as I'd made my first dirty 
track, “whack!” would go the 
broom and Id skid on the seat of 
my pants right back out where I 


The Irresistible Force 


M. Collette Spees 


came from. Yes sir, Hattie sure 
was powerful. 


The big old refrigerator stand- 
ing in the corner hadn't been 
moved from that spot since the 
house was new, and that was a 
long time ago. But every nook and 
cranny, in, around, under and on 
top was as clean as the baby kit- 
tens after Mitzi had lappingly 
washed them. I know. That was 
my special job. And it never did 
any good to hide the scrub brush 
either. 


Hattie didn’t see me giving the 
refrigerator its bath until her first 
Saturday at our house. Mother 
was supervising the operation 
when Hattie steamed around the 
corner. 


“Land o'goshen, honey, what 
you-all doin’? That ain’t no way 
a-tall to do. Here, hold this . . .” 

She handed Mother the cord, 
pulled from the socket with one 
small tug, lifted me bodily, scrub 
brush and all, and deposited me 
next to all the interesting bundles 
she’d brought in from the market. 
The one she sat me down in front 
of just happened to be candy, 
and Mother never let me eat 
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candy between meals. I looked at 
Hattie and she looked at me. And 
Mother looked at us both. 


“Now you just go right ahead 
there and empty out those bun- 
dles, you hear me? This ain’t no 
job for no boy to do. No, sir! Why, 
this heap of whitewash hain’t nev- 
er been moved. How you s’pect to 
get things clean with that kin’ of 
carryin’ on?” 

Hattie leaned up against the 
refrigerator, her weight pressing 
against it, and that old refrigerator 
just naturally moved. 


“Why, Hattie,” beamed Mother, . 
“However did you do that? Why, 
that refrigerator hasn't been 
moved since we bought it.” 

“Well, it’s like this, Miz Henry. 
I allus heard that when an irresis- 
tible force meets an immovable 
object, they ain’t nothing goin’ to 
happen. But when I puts my 
pounds down to sumpin, they’s 
just sumpin gots to give some- 
wheres.” 

Yes, sir, they’s just sumpin gots 
to give somewheres, and, as long 
as Hattie gave and got, I never 
did have to hide that scrub brush. 


Children Make Adults 


Contrary to an opinion commonly expressed in Catholic journals 
of all sorts, creating a family is terribly hard work. Contrary to 
the same opinion, the more children there are, the more work and 
the harder the work on the one doing most of it, the mother. I 
am talking not about the perplexing problems of choosing sub- 
jects in school curricula or giving advice to friends, but about 
physical labor, hauling mountains of wet clothes up and down 
stairs every day, hauling children themselves about with a body 
unquestionably weakened by frequent childbirth, and the endless 
round of cleaning up slop and glop from every room in the house. 
For the background to this activity, place the natural tendency of 
“pre-verbal” children to express their desires by yells and 
screams, and the consequent habit of older children to talk as 
loud as they can and to repeat indefinitely in order to make them- 
selves understood, and you have an accurate sketch of what has 
been called “life among the savages.” In a recent novel remark- 
able for its perceptions-in-passing on the nature of family rela- 
tionships, Peter de Vries observes, “The principle of parenthood 
is not that adults make children, but that children make adults.” 
So they do, but the process is painful.—F. G. in The Grail. 
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I WAS THE perfect wife; if our 
marriage had been a little bumpy 
for a couple of months, it was my 
husband’s fault, not mine. That 
was what I truly believed, and 
then one afternoon two years ago, 
I woke up. 

My young neighbor, a house- 
wife in her twenties like myself, 
had visited me, and after we got 
our combination of four children 
interested in the toy box, we 
settled down to talk. Jean was 
very unhappy. Her husband is in 
the insurance business and _be- 
tween his field trips and his late 
hours entertaining customers, he 
wasn’t home too much of the time. 
“I expected him at six last night,” 
she said. “He came in at eight- 
thirty, so I threw his cold pork 
chops on the table and just ig- 
nored him for the rest of the eve- 
ning.” 

The thought of cold pork chops 
made me shiver, but I quickly for- 
got about them as I listened to 
Jean’s further complaints. When 
she stopped for breath, I started. 


“You think you have it bad! 
Pete may be home more than Bill 


A hundred-hundred proposition 


IS YOUR MARRIAGE A 


is, but he doesn’t do a thing — 
around the house to help me. At 
least Bill washes your floors and 


does dishes. Pete always has 
‘school work’ to do.” 
“Oh yes, they're professional 


men—don't you get that thrown at 
you all the time?” 

My answer was yes, and we 
went on like that, criticising our 
husbands till the subject gradually 
changed to the children, and Jean 
asked, “Does Johnny still wake up 
at night?” 

“Oh yes,” I sighed. “Pete got 
up to try and settle him three 
times last night—” I stopped. 
“Gosh, he did! He told me I need- 
ed my rest, so he would get up 
and take care of Johnny!” 


Weren’t Being Fair 


Immediately I felt ashamed. I 
had complained so much about my 
husband that I had forgotten the 
good things he did. Suddenly I 
felt that Jean and I weren't being 
fair in criticising our husbands, 
and that this was an _ attitude 
which could be very serious. 

After Jean left, I did some 
straight thinking for the first time 
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COMPETITION? 


Antoinette Bosco 


in months. From back in my mind 
I remembered the question of a 
college professor, Father Kay. He 
taught religion and _ philosophy, 
and he always included several 
lectures on marriage in his subject 
matter. He had this discussion 
question on an exam sheet, “Com- 
ment on the sentence, “Marriage is 
a fifty-fifty proposition.’” I went 
to great lengths elaborating on my 
agreement and enthusiasm for the 
idea of a wife doing her half and 
a husband his. I flunked the ques- 
tion. Later I found out why, and 
Father Kay proved to me in just 
a few words that I was wrong. 

“Marriage is a hundred-hundred 
proposition,” he said. “If each part- 
ner gives only fifty per-cent of 
himself, what’s he doing with the 
other fifty per-cent?” 


No Longer Cooperating 


Striking, isn’t it? And it struck 
me that day. Why all this compari- 
son and criticism of our spouses? 
I was so worried that I was work- 
ing harder and longer hours than 
my husband that I was no longer 
cooperating with him, but com- 
peting with him. Jean was com- 
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peting with her husband, too. So 
was the young mother upstairs 
who had shouted to her husband 
yesterday in front of her three year 
old girl, “Why don’t you take her 
off my hands for a change so I can 
have a little fun?”—to her husband 
who works twelve hours a night 
in a garagel And how many 
others, I wondered? We were 
slipping into the “eye for an eye” 
routine—you give so much and I'll 
match it, the half-hearted, fifty- 
fifty deal. 

I thought of another married 
couple I knew who were feeling a 
few bumps instead of smooth sail- 
ing in their marriage. The woman, 
mother of a twelve year old boy, 
was hardly on speaking terms with 
her husband, ever since she had 
overheard her son tell a com- 
panion, “Mom’s o.k., but Dad's 
swell.” She had warned me several 
times since then that children were 
an ungrateful lot, and that I must 
expect only disappointments as my 
little ones grew older. 

But what had happened in the 
past to account for the “why” of 
the boy’s comment? Once I had 
heard him complain, “Gee whiz, 
mom, you're always trying to get 
rid of me!” and while she always 
went out alone, her husband usual- 
ly had his son with him during his 
off-work hours. “I do my share in 
raising our son, and my husband’s 
got to do his share,” she often 
said. 

My childhood wasn’t so far back 
that I couldn’t remember that the 
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important thing in a child’s life is 
not, “how much time do you spend 
ironing my clothes?” but rather, 
“how much time do you spend 
with me?” She had been compet- 
ing with her husband over the 
care of their child, pitting a 
minute of her time against a 
minute of his, and now, when the 
boy had noticed, her husband had 
become her opponent in a new 
competition, the rivalry for her 
son’s affections. 


Competing With Her Husband 


My conscience pricked me as I 
thought of this woman, for I was 
starting out as she had. Lately I 
wouldn’t let my husband out the 
door unless he had the two boys 
with him, whether he was going to 
the tailor, the library, or the gas 
station. Why? Because, like this 
woman, I was afraid that I was 
doing more than “fifty per-cent” of 
the child-raising in our family. 


I wasn’t giving one hundred 
per-cent of myself and my efforts 
to make my marriage a happy one. 
I did the washing, the ironing, the 
cooking and the cleaning. I took 
care of my two boys. But what 
else? I had to admit that for the 
past couple of months, I had been 
giving nothing else. When my hus- 
band came home, I served dinner 
as if I were doing penance. All 
that was missing was the sackcloth 
and ashes. Maybe that’s why Peter 
had asked me a _ few times, 
“Where’s the pretty smile I used to 


see?” When I talked, it was just a 
complaint, one little bit of self pity 
after another. Maybe that’s why 
Pete often said softly, “Let's 
change the subject.” Even his soft 
voice was a telling contrast to my 
irritated tones. 


Work Hard and Pray Hard 


I woke up that afternoon two 
years ago. Since then, through 
prayer, humility and _ self-denial, 
I've put one hundred per-cent in- 
to my marriage and I’ve found 
real happiness. I’ve also learned 
that good marriages don’t come 
for free. We have to work hard 
and pray hard to acquire and give 
the riches which make a happy 
marriage. 


How do you recognize self pity? 
It manifests itself most often in 
one or more of the following ways: 


1. Complaints. You feel as if 
you are doing far more of the 
work in raising a family than your 
spouse, and you never let the poor 
man or woman forget it. A grocer 
I knew used to complain as soon 
as he came home every night that 
his was the hardest job in the 
world. He had to listen to chatter- 
ing women all day. If his wife so 
much as spoke to him, he com- 
plained that his head already hurt 
from listening to women talk, and 
he wasn’t going to listen any more 
for one day. His wife was the 
lucky one, home all day, her own 
boss who could sit whenever she 
wanted to, and who could play 
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with the children all the time. The 
wife told me that now when he 
walks in, she walks out. Where is 
the marriage headed? 


_ 2, Sarcasm. You don’t actually 
complain, but you throw insulting 
digs at your spouse. I used sar- 
casm a lot before I woke up and 
analyzed my actions, little insults 
like, “Will you put the milk bottles 
out, if it won't exert you too 
much?” The implication is ob- 
vious. 


3. Grumpiness. You don’t feel or 
want to act pleasant. On the con- 
‘trary, you want to act unpleasant, 
.so you never smile, you frown con- 
stantly, and you raise your voice 
at every opportunity. One good 
examination of conscience would 
tell you that you're just feeling 
sorry for yourself and you'd better 
snap out of it. Your partner can’t 
take grumpiness in such big doses. 


4. Uninterest. You are so 
wrapped up in your own problems 
that you never interest yourself in 
finding out what problems your 
partner had to meet this day. 
Gradually the separation grows 
greater until you neither under- 
stand nor care to understand what 
your spouse’s work is like. 


5. Coldness. The spirit of rivalry 


Switch in time 
Man thirsts for ideas. 
ideas. 


has so coated your love that you 
are cold and unaffectionate, re- 
fusing to do the little “extras” that 
would make your mate’s life easier 
or happier. 


Perhaps it would be a good 
suggestion to reread the words of 
the marriage ceremony once a 
month, from the first telling line, 
“You are about to ente: a union 
which is most sacred and most 
serious . . .” We entered this state 
voluntarily, vowing to accept its 
obligations, pleading to grow in 
unity, physically and _ spiritually. 
Yet, sometimes, at the first realiza- 
tion that marriage is a rough job, 
we remember that people called 
us a “good match” and we take it 
literally, matching self against the 
other. I learned two years ago 
that this isn’t the way to happi- 
ness. 

Father Kay had the answer. I’m 
giving one hundred per-cent now 
to my marriage, a contribution 
which combines all that is physical 
and all that is spiritual in me. No 
more competition — just under- 
standing and cooperation. I’m get- 
ting one hundred per-cent back, 
too, because in all honesty, the 
past two years have been truly 
a happy time for my children, my 
husband, and myself. 


Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
What a tragedy if we give the world its groceries, and 


Russia gives the world its ideas.—Archbishop Richard Cushing. 
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A woman’s wa 
y 


Graduation 
Pictures 


Alberta Schumacher 


HAT’S ONE thing Ill never 
do to a child of mine,” a friend 
said emphatically. “Never will I 
keep an unflattering picture on 
hand and show it to guests. Either 
the picture pleases the one of 
whom it is taken, or out it goes.” 
And she described the torments 
she had gone through because of 
a candy box filled with snapshots 
and kept in the living room of her 
parents’ home. Naturally they 
thought each and every picture in 
the box a real treasure, right down 


protrude, and the one with the 
ear-to-ear grin that made her look 
silly, and the frowzy one with her 
hair in a mess. “So natural!” they 
would say, and cling to the pic- 
ture under protest. 

As the years passed, that candy 
box held fewer and fewer pictures. 
The more sensitive members of 
the family gradually slipped out 


to the one that made her stomach ~ 


their most embarrassing likenesses 
and disposed of them. 


“I know what it’s like,” our 
friend sighed telling us about the 
candy box, “so I'll never put my 
children through it. Never on your 
life.” 


The Fat One! 


Her daughter who is graduating 
from high school posed patiently 
for a number of pictures in her 
cap and gown. They had the pic- 
tures developed. The girl sorted 
out the flattering ones. “Burn 
these others,” she said, trusting in 
her mother’s promise never to do 
that to a child of hers. 


Her mother held one of the dis- 
cards lovingly. “It shows your 
freckles,” she sighed. “It’s so na- 
tural.” 


“It makes me look twice as fat 
as I am because the wind caught 
my gown and made it billow. It’s 
awful. Burn it, mother. Better 
still,” she added just a shade dis- 
trustingly, “give it to me and I'll 
take care of the burning.” 


Touched Up! 


The mother gave the girl the 
picture. When the girl had gone 
to take care of the burning, we 
commended her on her considera- 
tion in giving up the picture that 
would have made her daughter 
unhappy. 


Our friend squirmed uncomfort- 
ably. Finally she said in a small 
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_apologetic voice, “But I still kept 
' the negative.” Never do that to a 
child or hers? You wait and see if 
that negative does not get de- 

veloped .. . and shown. We only 
' think we will do things so differ- 
ently from the way of our own 
parents, so differently and so 
much better. It is a woman’s way 
to keep things. What tugs at her 
. heartstrings may turn her child’s 
face red... like the “fat one,” as 
-the picture with the billowing 
gown was dubbed by the daugh- 
ter. 


One thing comforts us after 
looking through the quaint collec- 
tion of our pictures dear to the 
hearts of the home folks, grinny 
ones, scowling ones, foolish-look- 
ing ones, but all “so natural,” they 
say. Our comfort lies in the fact 
that the Mother of God will not be 
partial to the “so natural” likeness- 
es of us she collects through the 
years for heaven’s records. She 
will want them  supernaturally 
“touched up,” a fault removed 
here, a blot whitened here. We are 
counting on that! 
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“Boy, what a rough day at the office! 
Air conditioning went off for about 


an hour this afternoon” 
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Questions 


and answers 


The Church 


on 


Birth Control* 


W HEN is the Catholic Church 
oing to wake up and bring her 
ws on birth control up to date? 
The Catholic Church hasn’t any 
laws on birth control. She holds 
up before men the laws of God, 
and these are always up to date. 
Birth control is just plain com- 
mon sense. Surely God doesn’t 
want people to have more children 
than they can take care of pro- 
perly. 
Right you are. God doesn’t want 
people to have more children than 
they can take care of properly. He 
permits the control of births by 
self-control; He forbids control of 
births by means that are contrary 
to the natural law. 
Natural law? Man is superior to 
the beasts of the barnyard who 


* rinted f India Catholic 
and 


live according to nature. They 
can’t think and therefore cannot 
regulate the use of their instincts. 
But man has reason with which he 
uses the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence and plans his family intelli- 
gently. 

You misunderstand what is 
meant by the natural law. It is 
nothing other than God’s law for 
right living which human beings 
follow by using their reason. 
Man’s reason tells him that the 
use of contraceptives is against 
nature and therefore contrary to 
God’s law. 

What kind of Catholic double- 
talk is this? Does anybody else ac- 
cept your idea of a natural law? 

Definitely. It was to this law 
the writers of the Declaration of 
Independence appealed when they 
proclaimed the “inalienable 
rights” of man based upon the 
“laws of nature and nature’s God.” 

Would you explain this further? 

You don’t seem to have much 
respect for Catholic explanations; 
so, let me give you a description 
of the natural law as seen = a 
non-Catholic. Here is how Sir 
William Blackstone, the famous 
commentator of English common 
law, upon which our own law is 
based, explains the natural law: 

As man depends absolutely up- 
on his Maker in all things, it’ is 
necessary that he should in all 
points conform to his Maker’s will 
... This will of his Maker is 
called the law of nature. . . 
When He created man and im- 
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bued him with free will to con- 
duct himself in all parts of life, 
He laid down certain immutable 
laws of human nature . . . These 
are the eternal immutable laws of 
good and evil . . . which He has 
enabled reason to discover, so far 
as they are necessary for the con- 
duct of human actions . . . This 
law of nature . . . is binding all 
over the globe, in all countries and 
at all times; no human laws are 
of any validity if contrary to this. 


It sounds good. But in reality 
has man been able with his reason 
to discover God’s immutable laws 
of good and evil? Don’t different 
races and peoples disagree on 
what is good and evil? 


God through revelation has 
helped mankind know the natural 
law. With the Ten Command- 
ments, the moral regulations of 
the Old Testament and the teach- 
ings of Christ, man can be sure 
of all the basic principles of the 
natural law. And we Catholics 
believe that Christ founded His 
Church to interpret and apply 
these basic principles to new mor- 
al problems as they arise in the 
course of history. 


So, when you get right down to 


it, only Catholics can know the 
natural law according to your 
claim. 


That is not.true. History attests 
that among peoples of all times 
and places who have created suc- 
cessful civilizations there has been 
a remarkable agreement on what 
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is good and evil. And particularly 
is this true of the morals regulat- 
ing the relations between the sexes 
and family life. 


I have my doubts. In fact I sus- 
pect that as soon as you try to ex- 
plain why contraceptives are 
against nature, it will immediate- 
ly appear how utterly impossible 
it is for anyone other than Cath- 
olics to accept this natural law 
nonsense. Tell me, why is birth 
control as most sensible people 
today practice it contrary to your 
natural law? 


One of these days those sensible 
people you are talking about are 
going to ‘discover they have not 
been acting sensibly. As Pius XI 
wrote in his encyclical on mar- 
riage: “Since the marriage act is 
destined primarily by nature for 
the begetting of children, those 
who in exercising it deliberately 
frustrate its natural power and 
purpose sin against nature and 
commit a deed which is shameful 
and intrinsically vicious.” 

How’s that again? 


It is obvious to everyone that 
the primary purpose of the mar- 
riage act is the procreation of chil- 
dren. There is a secondary pur- 
pose of the act, namely: the ex- 
pression and preserving of love be- 
tween husband and wife. But this 
secondary purpose must be order- 
ed to the primary purpose of mar- 
riage. It has no meaning other- 
wise. The human race has learned 
that just as soon as the secondary 
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purpose is made an end in itself— 
sex being the powerful thing it is 
—men and women sink lower and 
lower into immorality, the whole 
process of nature is thwarted and 
the human race is in danger. 


Just another Catholic opinion 
you are trying to palm off as the 


If this is so, how account for the 
stubborn opposition to American 
birth controllers by the Japanese 
and the people of India? There is 
remarkable agreement between 
what you call Catholic opinion and 
the knowledge of right living ac- 
cumulated by the great civiliza- 
tions of the East without* the help 
of Christian revelation. Here, for 
example, is the vast wisdom of 
India expressed by the great Ma- 
hatma Gandhi: 


There can be no two opinions 
about the necessity of birth con- 
trol. But the only method handed 
down from ages past is self-con- 
trol. It is an infallible sovereign 
remedy doing good to those who 
practice it. And medical men will 
earn the gratitude of mankind, if, 
instead of devising artificial means 
of birth control, they will find out 
the means of self-control . . . Arti- 
ficial measures are like putting a 
premium on vice. They make 
man and woman reckless. . . Adop- 
tion of artificial methods must re- 
sult in imbecility and nervous 

tion . . . Nature is relentless 
and will have full revenge for any 
such violations of her laws. 


How explain the fact that Prot- 
estant thought is in favor of the 
wise use of contraceptives? 


That's for you to answer. How 
can the Protestant churches which 
today sanction (and not all of 
them do) the use of contraceptives 
explain away the fact that until 
quite recently they denounced 
such means as unnatural and con- 


trary to God’s law? 


When did Protestants call the 
use of contraceptives unnatural? 


Here is what the Church of 
England proclaimed at the Lam- 
beth Conference in 1920: 


We utter an emphatic warning 
the use of unnatural means 
of avoidance of conception, to- 
gether with the grave dangers — 
physical, moral: and _religious— 
thereby incurred . . . In opposition 
to the teaching which, under the 
name of science and religion, en- 
courages married people in the de- 
liberate cultivation of sexual union 
as an end in itself, we steadfastly 
uphold what must be regarded as 
the governing consideration of 
Christian marriage. One is the pri- 
mary purpose for which marriage 
exists—namely, the continuation of 
the race through the gift and heri- 
tage of children; the other is the 
paramount importance in married 
life of deliberate and thoughtful 
self-control. 


Did the Church of England 
bring its teaching up to date 


If you want to call it that! To 
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our way of thinking it repudiated 
the whole notion of the natural 
law in 1930 when another Lam- 
beth Conference modified the 
warning of 1920 by saying: 


If there is a good moral reason 
why the way of abstinence should 
not be followed we cannot con- 
demn the use of scientific meth- 
ods for preventing conception 
which are thoughtfully and consci- 
entiously adopted. 


Can there be a “good moral 
reason” that will make something 
“unnatural” natural? or that will 
make it moral to submit oneself to 
“grave dangers — physical, moral 
and religious”? 


That was the Church of Eng- 
land. How about this country? 


It was not long after the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1930 that the 
Committee on Marriage and the 
Home of the (then) Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches reported in favor 
of contraceptives. This created 
quite a furor. It was denounced 
by many of the Protestant church- 
es and by the public at large. 
Typical was the reaction of Dr. 
William Gerry Morgan (Protestant) 
then President of the American 
Medical Association, who said: 


To establish the habit of thwart- 
ing nature, is in the long run, a 
dangerous practice, and invariably 
leads to moral degradation and 
disaster. It would strike a death 
blow to self-control and to the 
dominance of the home. The argu- 
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ments in favor of birth control are 
subtle and seductively given to 
self-indulgence and_ selfishness. 


Not many Protestants would 
think that way today. It looks as 
though your notion of the natural 
law has gone by the boards. 


If it has, then this nation is 
doomed. The burden of Walter 
Lippman’s latest book, The Pub- 
lic Philosophy, is that the Ameri- 
can government and way of life 
cannot continue without a return 
to the natural law philosophy. 


How does he figure that? 


If we have the best form of gov- 
ernment yet devised by man, it is 
because we are profiting by the 
experiences and knowledge of the 
best minds and civilizations that 
have gone before us. The new 
morality that justifies the use of 
contraceptives seems to be a pro- 
duct of a dangerous new way of 
thinking that is not American; it 
rejects that upon which all the 
best minds and civilizations of the 
past were agreed, and in doing so 
necessarily repudiates the idea of 
the natural law. 


Then you are convinced this na- 
tion is doomed? 


By no means. There are mil- 
lions of Catholic citizens here who 
are upholding the natural law 
idea. I believe there are still 
many millions of Protestants who 
cling to the traditional Christian 
notion of marriage and agree with 
the minority report issued by the 
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committee of the Federal Council 
ef Churches which said: 


The method of abstinence is to 
be used to meet the conditions and 
situations in which otherwise con- 
traceptives would be necessary. 
This does not mean that sex re- 
lations between married people as 
an expression of mutual affection 
are wrong, but they are to be de- 
nied when child-bearing is hazar- 
dous to the well-being of mother 
or child or the household. 


Isn’t this too much for human 
nature and therefore against the 
natural law? 


This objection was aptly an- 
swered by the Protestants of the 
minority report who pointed out 
that “the Grace of God is sufficient 
for those who are conscious of a 
difficult and high vocation; and 
that we have as yet but touched 
the fringes of spiritual power 
which is all about us like God’s 
gift of air and sunshine.” 
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“Yeah, it’s a pretty good card for 
a change. If you want a thing done 
right, do it yourself, I always say.” 
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Mary Lewis Coakley 


Before 


and After 


She’s an A.M.G. 


“T DON’T give a dern for a man 
who can spell a word only one 
way.” So spoke Mark Twain, and 
I find the dictum very comforting, 
for I certainly spell with imagina- 
tion and inventiveness. Sometimes 
I even introduce several variations 
of the same word on the same 


page. 


This talent of mine, if not al- 
ways admired by people less per- 
spicacious than Mark Twain, was 
at least considered harmless 
foible until I took to writing com- 
mercially. That changed every- 
thing; it created problems. There 
was not only the difficulty of cor- 
recting spelling mistakes in the 
galley proofs of my books (that 
chore would never be accom- 
plished if my mother didn’t take a 
hand in it) but more importantly, 
there was, and is, the cross fire I 
find myself subjected to from 
family guns. My husband Bill and 
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my grown son Joe, whose chief 
indoor sport is affectionate teasing, 
delight in pointing out to me the 
error of my ways. They go arotind 
noting every mistake I make with 
a shocked exclamation: “And you 
an author!” 


But that’s only the half of it. 
Besides not being able to watch 
my Ps and Qs and every other 
letter that the alaphabet contains, 
I don’t seem to be able to watch 
my grammar and rhetoric. Mixed 
metaphors, bizarre malaprops, and 
dangling participles (whatever 
they are) inject themselves into my 
conversation, and when they do, 
they never fail to evoke horrified 
comment from Bill and Joe. 


Also I'll admit, I get confused 
with shall and will, lie and lay, 
drunk and drank, not to mention 
further and farther, imply and in- 
fer, continual and _ continuous, 
which leads to more razzing. Not 
that my “dear ones” are pure of 
speech themselves. Far from itl! 
But should I attempt counter ac- 
cusation, or express doubt as to 
whether they know what they’re 
talking about, the come-back is: 
“So what? Am I an author?” 

Ah, for the good old days, the 
age of B.B. (Before Books.) The 
A.B. age is full of trials and tribs. 


Absent-Minded Genius 


However, in one of his bouts of 
ribbing Bill inadvertently  fur- 
nished me with a riposte for some 
of these attacks, if only I dare use 
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it. He added a nickname for me 
to his endless repertoire of such; 
it is A.M.G., standing for Absent- 
Minded Genius. 

Surely a genius can’t be both- 
ered with small matters of spell- 
ing, grammar, and the like. 


(Incidentally, the absent-mind- 
ed part of that tag is not to be 
low-rated either. Now when I for- 
get to order potatoes for dinner, or 
fail to send Bill’s suit to the clean- 
er, I can plead: “Remember my 
affliction honey. I'm absent-mind- 


ed.”) 


But back to the genius part—it 
should be valuable to rebuff the 
slings and arrows of family rail- 
lery, provided I can handle it 
properly. My fear is that Ill 
handle it very improperly and 
clumsily, and so bring down upon 
my head a veritable avalanche of 
tomfoolery about all my weakness- 
es. In short, I fear that by stress- 
ing genius, instead of check- 
mating kidding, I'll only enlarge 
its scope. 


I know that if Joe ever started 
on my ineptness with gadgets— 
especially the mysterious con- 
trivances with wheels and wires, 
he would go on forever. Just the 
other day he pointed out to Bill: 
“Whatever Mother is, she isn’t a 
mechanical minded genius. Any- 
thing more complicated than a 
door knob baffles her.” 


At which Bill remarked: “And 


she has encountered some mighty 
mean door knobs.” 


Agreed With Them 


Silently, I agreed with them; 
I had to after what happened last 
week. To show the magnitude of 
my problem, I can reveal it here, 
although I wouldn’t want Bill and 
Joe to know. 


I was asked to speak out-of- 
otwn.* When I arrived at the city 
of my appointment, I registered 
at the hotel and the bellboy de- 
posited my bag in the room. Then, 
turning on the radio by the bed, 
he flipped the dial and said: “Per- 
haps you'd like a little music.” 

But the fact was that I didn’t 
“like a little music.” As soon as I 
had hung up my extra dress, and 
applied fresh lipstick, I was ready 
to go out, so I wanted to switch 
off the radio. I fiddled with the - 
one and only knob I saw; each 
way I turned it simply tuned in 
another station. I was stymied. I 
opened the door, and behold a 
man! Well, men are supposed to 
be mechanical minded, aren't 
they? Anyway I put on my help; 
less look and asked him the inane 
question: “Can you turn off a 
radio?” 

He stared at me as though I 
were some sort of barefooted 
backwoods creature, sidled past 


me into the room, scarcely 
touched the knob and music 
ceased. 


*A typographical error. Honest! 
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. “Thanks so much,” I drawled 
sweetly. This helpless, coquettish 
technique (instinctive, rather than 
deliberate) I must explain is due 
to the Southerner in me. My moth- 
er still relies on it at the age of 
: . . but no, I shouldn’t tell her 
age. She goes along with Oscar 
Wilde that there’s no trusting a 
woman who would tell age. “A 
woman who would tell that would 
tell anything.” 


- But back to the man. Having 
thanked him, I followed him to 
the door and then fumbling with 
the floor lamp, I tried to put out 
the light. Speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly as though to a_ not-very- 
bright child, he explained: “It 
turns off at the wall switch.” 


’ When I murmured thanks this 
time, I was beginning to think his 
estimate of me was quite correct. 
But at least he didn’t know that I 
wrote books. 


Couldn’t Be That Dumb 


' Then I closed the door, stepped 
into the hall, and drew my key 
from my purse. The bellboy had 
mentioned that the lock, not the 
spring type, had to be secured by 
the key upon leaving. I worked 
ineffectually at that a moment be- 
fore I happened to glance up. 
When I did, I saw the man. By 
this time he was half way down 
the hall, but he had turned around 
and was starring at me quizzically. 
He could be thinking only one 
thing: “Nobody could be that 
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dumb. The female must be trying 
to pick me up.” Spurred on by 
that embarrassing realization, I 
somehow managed to lock the 
door. Then I walked slowly down 
the corridor, at a pace calculated 
to ee the elevator that the man 
took. 


Come to think of it, I could go 
on recalling plenty of other inci- 
dents to show that it isn’t easy for 
me to take advantage of that gra- 
tuitously given A.M.G. For in- 
stance, there was the little con- 
tretemps occurring on a _ recent 
trip to New York City. I ap- 
proached a cab parked on Fifth 
Avenue. According to the custom 
in New York, the driver made no 
effort to open the door for me, or 
help me in, and when I told him 
my destination, he didn’t bother 
to reply with a “‘Yes’—‘no’—‘go to 
hell,’ or any other politeness” as 
the character in “Charles O’Mal- 
ley” complained on another occa- 
sion. I guess it’s my Southern up- 
bringing again, but that sort of 
thing I find slightly disconcerting. 
Then to make matters worse, for 
the space of some seconds the man 
just sat there without turning on 
the ignition and starting the car. 
I began to wonder if he had un- 
derstood me, so I asked: “What 
are we waiting for?” 

With heavy irony, he respond- 
ed: “Lady, in this town, we got 
lights. Can’t cha wait till it turns 
green?” 

If I ever told the family that 
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episode, I would spike my guns 
for repulsing teasing, once and for 
all. Certainly nothing could better 
disprove the genius part of my 
nickname, even while it bears out 
the absent-minded part only too 
well. 


In fact, to divulge that episode 
might saddle me with Joe’s latest 
idea. The other night he re- 
marked: “I was listening to a TV 
who-dun-it, and the gun-moll was 
called “Bump-headed Bertha, the 
beautiful, brain Babe.’ How does 
that sound Mother?” 


My middle name is Bertha, so 
I conveniently didn’t hear him. 

And yet there are people in this 
world (none of them know me 
well of courre) who think that I’m 


Among Those Present 


as impressive as family wise cracks — 
would have me be. If Joe and Bill 
keep up their barrage (ad in- 
finitum?) I will try to concentrate 
on the following little morale 
booster. A friend of mine, a very 
talented and intelligent woman, 
told me that her teen-age daugh- 
ter asked: “Say Mom, how do you 
ever manage to run around with 
Mrs. Coakley,—a gal smart enough 
to write books?” 


As my personal compensation 
for kidding, I want that youngster 
to keep her illusions about me, so 
I've been dodging her to this day. 
And does that make for compli- 
cations! To whom it may concern: 
life is not the same before and 
after book writing. 


The bride-to-be and her mother were very busy with wedding 
plans when the prospective groom called. He patiently watched 
the proceedings for over an hour, but no one paid the slightest 
attention to him. When he finally voiced his annoyance, his future 
wife said, “But, darling, we have such a lot to do. And if we 
want to make our wedding a success we mustn’t forget the most 


insignificant detail.” 


“Don’t worry about that,” the young man muttered, “I'll be 


*here, all right.” 


—Mrs. Ernest Miller in The Sign. 
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Which family resembles yours? 


You Can Improve Your 
Child's Study Habits 


Banisnep from the family 
dining room, Tommy Long made 
futile assaults upon his sixth grade 
home-work. In an adjoining room, 
the rest of his family laughed up- 
roariously. Their television set 
blared out a boisterous comedy. 

“I can’t get this old stuff!”, 
Tommy wailed, slamming down 
his books. 

Across the street, his best pal, 
Jim Swift, was working on the 
same assignments. In the quiet of 
his upstairs bedroom, Jim quickly 
and easily completed his tasks. 


“Now for some TV,” he shout- . 


ed, and slid down the banister to 
the living room. 

Which one of these scenes 
might have taken place in your 
home? Why would two boys of the 
same age and ability differ so 
widely in their study habits? The 
difference lies in the attitude of 
their parents. 

When Jim Swift was about 
three years old, his parents de- 
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Melwood D. Hostetler 


cided upon a regular schedule for 
him. When Daddy came home 
from the office each evening, he 
and Jim had their boisterous 
romping period. Soon after the 
dinner dishes were done, mother 
read stories to Jim. He learned to 
listen well. He soon knew many of 
the stories and could tell them to 
other children. In his pre-school 
days he learned to concentrate. He 
learned to put his mind on one 
thing at a time. He did not let 
other ideas interfere. 


Well Balanced Program 


As he grew older, his parents 
taught him to budget his time. 
Home study did not crowd out his 
social experiences, television pro- 
grams and outdoor recreation. He 
had a regular bedtime. It was a 
well balanced program. 

Tommy Long’s parents never 
paid much attention to schedules, 
They did not think it important to 
read to Tommy. That was the 
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teacher’s job, wasn't it? Poor 
Tommy never had a room of his 
own. He had to “study” in any 
corner available. All went well as 
long as he kept out of the way of 
family activities. As a_ result 
Tommy’s school assignments were 
rarely completed. Each evening 
he made brief, half-hearted at- 
tempts at study. 


Amid household confusion, he 
could not concentrate. He usually 
played most of the evening. 


Bedtime was any time. At 
school Tommy was depressed by 
a sense of futility. In class, he was 
listless from lack of sleep. 


Increasingly Discouraged 


If your child does not have 
good study habits, he will become 
increasingly discouraged with his 
school work. 


Bill Jones, high school sopho- 
more, sprawled on the living room 
davenport. His head rested on a 
cushion. His long legs were 
draped over the back of the 
couch. A portable radio blasted 
out his favorite Be-Bop program. 
Idly, he glanced now and again at 
the pages of his world race 4 
textbook. The words seemed end- 
less and meaningless to Bill. 


The telephone rang incessantly. 
This time it was Jack Smithers, 
calling about their dates for the 
Friday night school dance. The 
long conversation ended at last. 
Bill looked disgustedly at his his- 


tory assignment, mumbling, “Most 
of the dopes thought that the 
earth was flat! Columbus was a 
smart cookie. So what?” He turned 
up the volume on his radio. Bliss- 
fully he lay back and closed his 
eyes. 


Help Your Child 


Do you have a Bill in your 
home? Perhaps your child, like 
Bill, did not form good study 
habits at an early age. Today 
teachers in over-crowded class- 
rooms do not have time to teach 
individual study habits. But you 
can improve your child’s study 
habits, now! You help your 
child by: 


1. Insisting upon a definite 
time for home study. The best 
time is early evening, soon after 
dinner. 


2. Giving your child a definite 
place to study. Seeing that he is 
free from all interruptions. 


3. Furnishing him with a desk 
and a good light. 


4. Seeing that he tackles the 
job immediately. He may have a 
thousand and one other things he 
wants to do at study time. Be firm. 
Let nothing and no one interfere. 


5. Avoiding unplanned study 
periods. These often result in late 
hours, a sense of futility and fail- 
ure in school subjects. 


“But I'm untrained,” you may 
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say. “How can I help my child 
with his studies?” 


Take Peggy Morgan, an eighth 
grader, who looks forward with 
pleasure to her home study hour 
each evening. Shortly after dinner, 
she goes to a well-lighted desk in 
her father’s study. Peggy and her 
father make a game of home work. 
Peggy reads her assignment 
through rapidly, to get the general 
idea. Then she reads it again more 
carefully, for details, Finally, she 


closes her book, and thinks about 
what she has read. Then they ask 
each other questions about the 
lesson. This helps to clarify 
Peggy’s thinking. Father is a great 
help, but Peggy must do her own 
work. Father encourages her, but 
never nags or puts on undue pres- 
sure. 


Would you like to try Peggy’s 
plan? You may be surprised at the 
results. You can improve your 
child’s study habits. 


To My Children 


Liam Brophy 


Dear candid baby eyes, still angel-bright 
In Heaven's after-glow, may you behold 
The peaceful dawn for which we wait all night 
And glory in its warmth when I am cold 
And see no more with straining mortal sight. 


What things of imaged beauty will you make 
Dear baby hands, now busy with your toys, 

What fairness mould for God and Mary's sake, 
Quelling sin’s ugliness with holy joys, 

When mine to lowlier work no longer wake? 


And tiny, toddling feet that romp and run 
Untiringly, along what distant ways 
Will you go wandering that souls be won 
For Christ in clearer and unthreatened days 
When all my anxious journeyings are done? 
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On A GOLDEN Autumn eve- 
ning in my twentieth year, I was 
sauntering, with.a sophomore’s air, 
across the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. To a class- 
mate who accompanied me, I was 
expounding some thought which I 
imagined to be profound. 


So absorbed was I that I hard- 
ly noticed the hundreds of other 
students who were also crossing 
the campus, not strolling as I was, 
but walking purposefully. Nor was 
I aware of the fact that when we 
came to a fork in the path, my 
companion put a hand on my arm 
and guided me to the right. 

Suddenly, though, my flow of 
words halted in midsentence. I 
had become conscious that my 
friend had said something. What 
he had said was, “Let’s go to the 
novena. 

I looked at him sharply. “Did 
you say novena?” 

“Yes.” 

“What novena?” 


“The novena for a happy mar- 
riage.” 

I chuckled, and resumed my 
stroll. “Don’t you know I don't 
go with girls? Why should I pray 
for a happy marriage?” 

His grip tightened on my arm. 
“What of it? Pray for something 
else.” 

Now I told the whole truth. “I 
don’t want to go to a novena. I 


© A chapter from the book “Life With My Mary,” 
Co., 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee i, Wis., $3.00. 


Our courtship begins 


Life with 


don’t mind once—but that nine- 
day business is too long for me.” 

“Look,” he said. “It’s only half 
an hour every evening. What's 
half an hour?” 

“I just don’t feel like going,” I 
told him. 

“The novena’s in honor of your 
patron,” he argued quietly. “St. 
Joseph. You ought to go. 

Now I hesitated. I did not want 
to seem rude to my patron saint. 

My friend drove in the clincher. 

“Come along this once,” he said. 
“You don’t have to finish the no- 
vena if you don’t want to.” 

“Oh, all right,” I consented. 
“Let's go.” 

We quickened our pace and 
went toward Sacred Heart Church, 
on the quadrangle hard by the 
Administration Building with its 
famous golden statue of our Lady 
atop the Golden Dome. 

The Church of the Sacred Heart 
is a soaring French Gothic struc- 
ture, erected, with magnificent 
courage, at a time when the Holy 
Cross Fathers, who founded Notre 
Dame, were nearly penniless. 

Ordinarily, the church is hush- 
ed, almost sleepy under the benign 
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My Mary 


Joseph A. Breig* 


gaze of a statue of the Virgin 
which stands bathed in blue light 
in a niche high above the sanctu- 
ary. 

Tonight, the nave was filled 
with young men whose deep voic- 
es, singing a hymn, reverberated 
through the arches. 


I had no intention of returning 
for the devotions after that first 
night. But I did. I came back 
every evening until the novena 
was finished. I don’t know why. 

A couple of months later, I went 
home for Christmas vacation and 
saw, in my father’s store, the girl 
who was to be my wife. 

I supposed at first that she was 
a customer. I was obscurely hap- 
py to learn that she was a clerk, 
and could be seen there every day. 

I nearly haunted the store after 
that. I struck up an acquaintance. 
I protested when I saw her carry- 
ing slightly heavy things. I took 
such loads from her hands and 
placed them where she wanted 
them. 

I was pleased to learn that her 
name was Mary. 

I disapproved when I discover- 
ed that she walked home alone 
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after sunset. This wouldn’t do, I 
told her. I insisted upon seeing 
her home through the early dusk. 


Each evening, she parted from 
me at her front door, went swiftly 
up the steps, and went in, while I 
turned away. 

But she began putting her arm 
in mine occasionally as we walked 
along. 


I did not really realize that 
Mary was only seventeen and that 
to her I seemed a strange being 
from another world—a college boy 
home on vacation, the son of her 
employer. 

Nevertheless, one evening she 
consented to eat a sundae with me 
in the Sugar Bowl. And at last 
she agreed to ask her mother 
to go to a movie with me. 

Her mother said yes, and on the 
appointed evening I appeared at 
the Hoffman home, slicked and 
shined and pressed and brushed. 

Mary’s mother had a genius for 
putting people at ease. I discov- 
ered in five minutes that my fu- 
ture mother-in-law—of whom I did 
not then think in that way—was a 
remarkable woman. 

She opened the door for me 
and chatted just long enough. 
Then she called upstairs to Mary 
to hurry, and Mary came down 
the steps. She was a vision to me. 

We went to another movie the 
night before I was returning to 
Notre Dame. I told Mary halting- 
ly that I hated to leave. She 
pressed my arm with her hand. 
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At her home after the movie, 
she stood on the porch steps while 
I made conversation, trying to de- 
lay the moment of parting. I stood 
below her on the sidewalk. 


Presently I fell silent and stood 
looking up at her dumbly. She 
hesitated. She glanced quickly to 
the right and left. 

She leaned down swiftly, kissed 
me, turned, and fled into the 
house. 


A day later, I was strolling 
again on the campus of Notre 
Dame, stopping all my friends and 
saying proudly, “Shake hands with 
a man in love.” 


Then I regaled them with de- 
scriptions of Mary. 

They listened sympathetically, 
shook their heads, and said to one 
another, “Imagine. Breig. The 
guy who never went out with girls. 
The guy we couldn't drag within 
a mile of any of the receptions at 
St. Mary’s. The guy we did drag 
to the dance downtown that time.” 

They had indeed once dragged 
me to a dance. 

They had pounced upon me, 
half a dozen of them, and put me 
into a tuxedo several sizes too 
small, and into dress shoes several 
sizes too large. And they had 
taken me to the dance by main 
force. 

In the ballroom, they had made 
it their fiendish business to bring 
the prettiest girls to the corner 
where I cowered, to introduce 


them to me, and to suggest that 
they wanted to dance with me. 


All that I could do was to blush, 
bow awkwardly, take each girl's 
hand while the right sleeve of my 
jacket rose almost to my elbow, 
and point dumbly to my oversized 
shoes, stuffed with paper to hold 
them on my feet. 


“How can I dance in these?” I 
mumbled, and thus escaped the 
dreadful prospect of venturing on 
the dance floor with an utterly 
strange girl in my arms. 


Now these same young men 
stared at me, flabbergasted, as I 
stopped them on the campus or in 
the residence halls with my 
strange announcement: “Shake 
hands with a man in love!” 


Mary and I exchanged a few 
strained, almost formal letters — | 
but letters with a youthful touch 
of embarrassed warmth in them— 
during the next semester. 


Then I came home for the too- 
brief Easter vacation. We saw 
each other a few times, and I went 
back to Notre Dame. 

At last I was home for the long 
summer vacation. 

Now my courtship — although I 
did not think of it as that—started 
in earnest. 

Mary had left my father’s em- 
ployment. She had become a shoe 
clerk. 

So I became interested in shoes. 
I became a connoisseur of shoes. 
And I became a connoisseur of the 
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habits of the owner of this par- 


ticular shoe store. 


I knew almost to the minute 
when he would go out for lunch, 
and when return. 


I knew also—or I soon discover- 
ed — that he was a sympathetic 
chap who, when there were few 
customers, would tell Mary to 
leave fifteen minutes early in the 
evening if I put in my appearance 
at that time. 


Thus did the courtship proceed. 


I began to become a tolerated 
nuisance around Mary’s home. I 
invented reasons, too, for inviting 
her often to my home for dinner. 


One evening an incident ce- 
mented me solidly in the amused 
affections of Mary’s father and 
mother. 


I had read somewhere that the 
shell of an egg is so strong, end 
for end, that it can be squeezed 
with all one’s strength in the 
hand, and not break, so long as 
the pressure is not exerted on the 
sides. 


I mentioned this one evening to 
Mary s parents. Her father snorted. 
Her mother said it seemed very 
odd to her. I turned to Mary, “If 
youll lend me an egg, I'll show 


you.” 


She told me not to be silly. I 
insisted. At last her mother, with 
a laugh, said, “Give him an egg.” 


I stood in their living room 
squeezing the egg in my right 
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hand until the knuckles’ were 
white. 


Nothing happened. 


Mary’s father gave a little cluck 
of astonishment. Her mother 
watched me apprehensively. 


Emboldened by success, I took 
the egg in both hands and brought 
pressure to bear. 


Still nothing happened. 


“Watch,” I told them. “You 
wouldn't believe how strong an 
egg is.” 

I sat down and put my hands, 
holding the egg, between my 
knees. 

Mary said protestingly, 
don’t!” 


“It won't break,” I assured her. 


I applied pressure with my 
knees and hands—more and more 
pressure. 


The eggshell collapsed, and its 
contents flew about the room. 
Some struck the walls, some the 
ceiling. Some lodged in Mary's 
mother’s hair. 

I sat there speechless. 


I stared at Mary’s father, and 
at her mother. 


Her mother collapsed in help- 
less laughter. Her father started 
to give forth short, tentative 
chuckles. 


In a moment, we were all laugh- 
ing, and I think that from that mo- 
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ment, I began to be a member of 
the family. 


The summer vacation passed 
swiftly, in a kind of golden glow. 


Often I borrowed my father’s 
battered old car so that Mary and 
I could ride through the Pennsyl- 
vania hills, laughing like children. 

Once we coasted down a long 
winding hill, crying out with joy 
as we swung around curves and 
roller-coasted over humps in the 
road. 

Suddenly Mary shut her mouth 
and put her hand to it. Her face 
was so alarmed that I braked the 
car to a stop. 

She opened her mouth, closed 
it, opened it again, and at last 
spoke. 

“I swallowed a bug,” she said. 

She looked reproachfully at me 
when I laughed. 

Another time, as I returned 
Mary to her home, I got out of 
the car gallantly and walked 
around to open the door on her 
side for her. 

I glanced into the back seat. We 
had been accompanied all after- 
noon by a box of dynamite sticks. 

I protested vigorously to my 
father about that. He pooh-poohed 
me. “Dynamite can’t explode 
without a percussion cap,” he in- 
formed me. 

I was not mollified. 

What he was doing with dyna- 
mite, I do not know. But he was 
a man who could and would turn 


his hand to any task. He was car- 
penter, plumber, electrician, sales- 
man, merchant, almost anything. 


Suddenly, much too soon, the 
summer vacation was over, and 
again I was walking the campus 
of Notre Dame. 


The first faint signs of the ap- 
proaching Great Depression were 
beginning to appear. My mother’s 
letters told me that my father’s 
business was declining alarmingly. 


I had had enough of college 
anyhow. I had decided after 
graduating from high school that 
I wanted to be a newspaperman, 
and I had no particular need of a 
degree. In fact, I had signed as a 
special student at Notre Dame so 
that I could take whatever cours- 
es I wished—whatever I thought 
would be useful to me in journal- 
ism. 


Now I decided to let my juinor 
year be my last, and to go home 
and go to work. I did so. 


I resumed my courtship of Mary 
at once. 

The police department acquired 
a proprietary interest in our ro- 
mance. One morning Officer Tac- 
kle McIntyre, so known from his 
football days, telephoned me at 
the office of the home-town news- 
paper, where I had got a job. 


“You there?” asked Tackle. 


“I'm answering the phone,” I 
told him tartly. 


“Just wondered,” he said, with a 
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chuckle. “Thought maybe some- 
thing happened to you. How come 
your Dad’s car’s still parked in 
front of your girl’s house?” 


I had said good night to Mary, 
walked past the car, and trudged 
home afoot. 


This began to happen so often 
that Tackle McIntyre’s voice turn- 
ed weary when he telephoned. 
“Look, Joe—will you please take 
that car home with you in the 
evenings? We're getting tired 
watching it for you.” 

I felt that this was an exagger- 
ation. The auto was too ancient 
to tempt thieves. 


Now I was beginning to find 
even brief separations from Mary 


almost unbearable. 


In Next Month’s Issue... 


Once, I recall, she went to a 
town some miles distant to visit 
her grandmother. I fretted it out 
for a day. Then I asked. Dad 
whether he needed his car. He 
did. 

Our newspaper owned a dilapi- 
dated sedan, minus the door on 
the driver's side. It was used for 
delivering papers. 

I asked the newspaper owner, 
then Robert Slough, whether he 
would lend me the old thing to 
visit my girl. “Sure,” he said 
heartily. “Take it.” 

I got caught in a blizzard com- 
ing home, and nearly found my- 
self marooned on snow-buried 
country roads. But my visit with 
been worth it a hundred 
times over. 


Another Chapter from LIFE WITH MY MARY 


Nothing to Worry About 


A couple drove proudly downtown in their shiny new car and 
agreed to meet at the parking lot at 2:30 p.m. It was almost time 
for the man to return to the car when he remembered that he’d 
forgotten to take the keys from the ignition swiich. Running to 
the parking lot, he arrived just in time to see a thief driving off 
in his new car. His wife, approaching from another direction, saw 
the whole affair too, and came running over. 

“Did you see the man’s face by any chance?” moaned the hus- 


band. 


“Oh hush, dear,” soothed his efficient young bride. “You’ve 
got nothing to worry about. As he drove by, I managed to take 
down his license number.”—Liguorian. 
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Sacrifices are worthwhile 


Mothers Are 


Grod’s Partners 


Rev. Ernest F. Miller * 


A WOMAN can do many 
things with her life. She can be- 
come a career woman on the 
stage, in a classroom or business 
office. Or she can become a 
mother. 


Motherhood is an extraordinary 
career because the mother is a 
partner with God. She prepares 
the materials into which He 
breathes an immortal soul. God 
and the mother work together in 
the miracle of making a man. 


Some people make furniture; 
some make machinery. A few 
make beautiful pictures and 
statues. But a mother helps make 
something that never really 
crumbles or dies. The person 
whom the mother begets will live 
forever. A hundred million years 
will pass—and more—and her 
children will still be calling her 
mother. 


*Written for The Paulist Feature Service, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Some women fear motherhood.. 
They dislike the inconvenience 
that motherhood will bring. They 
are afraid for their health. They 
fear the expense of children will 
mean less gadgets and pleasures 
for their home. They fear the em- 
barrassment of a_ swollen, mis- - 
shapen body. Such women lack 
the courage to join with God in 
fashioning men. Not so_ the 
mother. She is God’s willing part- 
ner. 


Many women forget that a baby 
is God’s special interest. With the 
mother as His helper, God creates 
souls primarily for heaven and not 
for earth. He wants them to have 
eternal happiness, and not just a 
college education and their own 
automobile when they grow up. 
God wants people in heaven so 
that He can fill them with an un- 
believable amount of happiness. 

God knows that motherhood in- 
volves many sacrifices. He knows 
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there is danger in childbirth, 
though much less than there is in 
crossing a busy street-corner. He 


knows that mothers will be 
laughed at by women who want 
no children or who have limited 
their children because they lack 
confidence in God. But God does 
not change His plan. He wants 
mothers to give Him people for 
heaven. 

For all their sacrifices, mothers 
are fortunate in the long run. The 
women who allowed God to create 
in them are repaid in heaven for 
all their tears and sacrificed com- 
forts. 

“ On earth, God and mothers co- 
operate; in heaven they will exist 


True Beauty 


together for all eternity. God waits 
anxiously for mothers to come 
home to Him, that He may greet 
them. “Come,” He says to them. 
“Tears are for the past. Let us en- 
joy our children, the men and wo- 
men you have given me. Let us be 
happy—forever.” 


These are the women we salute 
on Mothers Day—our mothers, 
God’s partners. 


In Next Month’s Issue... 


ARE YOU HEADING FOR 
BANKRUPTCY? 


Amid scandalous beauty contests and parades of semi-nude 
TV, stage, and screen entertainers, Anita Colby blew in a breath 
of fresh air with her definition of true beauty: 


“To keep the body God gave us clean and tuned up and in its 
best condition is our duty, but beauty of body cannot stand alone. 


“The person we are is mirrored in our eyes. Thoughts, emo- 
tions and desires show up in our face as though projected on a 


screen. 


“It is the reflection of the virtues of purity, humility, love of 
God, family, and fellow men that I call true beauty.”—Information. 
MAY, 1956 
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We're awfully glad God sent you 


In A FAMILY clan the size of 
ours it is natural that periodically 
we are called upon to lay one of 
our members to rest. But the bur- 
ial of Susan last Saturday was by 
far the most sad. For Susan was 
a child. 

Yet as we looked at the white, 
silk-covered casket before the al- 
tar, so pitifully small in the flick- 
ering light of the candles beside 
it, each of us must have thought: 
This is best. For Susan, whom 
God called in her tenth year, 
would never have grown up had 
she lived to be a hundred. 

’ Susan was a special child. Her 
round face, with the slightly ob- 
lique eyes and the perpetually 


_smiling mouth, bore the stamp of 


one of God’s Holy Innocents. 
Susan was what the world called 
retarded. 

Yet Susan did not go unloved. 
Her parents dressed her in lovely 
clothes arid fixed her hair becom- 
ingly and bought her toys, know- 
ing in their broken hearts that 
their beloved would never go be- 
yond these things. She would 
know pain and cry out momen- 
tarily when she was hurt. But her 
small intelligence would quickly 
blot out the discomfort by turn- 
ing to the natural warmth of the 
sun, or feeling the touch of a lov- 
ing hand. 

’ And oh the hours her grand- 
mother held her on her lap show- 


The 
Passing 
of Susan 


ing her picture books. Her grand- 
mother smiled as she turned the 
pages ever so slowly, yet in her 
heart she wept because people 
looked at this child as a curiosity 
when they walked abroad, _ this 
little loved one who was her own 
dear granddaughter, this little in- 
nocent who could not help it that 
she was deprived of the faculties. 
of a normal child. And every 
moment Susan was left in her care 
she lavished a heart full of love 
upon her, trying to make up for 
the world’s callous curiosity and 
lack of understanding. She knew 
she would never teach this grand- 
child the intricacies of crocheting, 
or listen to her sparkingly recite a 
piece. For Susan, learning how to 
put on her own shoes and button 
her sweater would become tri- 
umphs of achievement. . 


Before Susan was born all of us 
women in the family were called 
together for a baby shower. It was 
a happy occasion. Peggy, Susan’s 
beautiful and intelligent mother, 
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was in ecstasies at the prospect 
of having her baby. She was ner- 
vous, of course, but brave, at the 
prospect of going through it alone 
—which was the lot of many of the 
wives of G.L.’s. “The baby will be 
two months old before Earl gets 
home,” she confided, her — black 
eyes sparkling. “But I’m _ glad. 
New babies are such funny little 
creatures. At least Susan will 
begin to look human before Earl 
sees her.” 

Peggy’s mother smiled. “How 
do you know it will be a girl— 
aside from having bought every- 
thing trimmed in pink?” 

Peggy nodded her head confi- 
dently. “I just know, that’s all. 
It couldn’t be anything else.” She 
smiled. “Earl wants a girl even 
more than I do. I wouldn’t dare 
disappoint him.” 

_. The baby was a girl, all right. 
Not a pretty one. But a girl. And 
Peggy and Earl were happy. 

It was not until some time had 
gone by that they realized that 
their child was not like other 
children. And when they discov- 
ered the truth, that their child 
was mentally retarded, they were 
numbed. Helplessly they looked 
at each other, too stricken for 
tears, yet thinking the same thing: 
What did we do to deserve this? 


Not Like Others 


The struggle to maintain their 
balance must have been a hard 
one. But they won out. It was 
their sorrow and their burden, yet 
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they did not complain. Each of 
them went to work to provide for 
the care of their “exceptional” 
child, though never again was the 
sparkle quite so bright in their 
eyes, and the vivacity quite so 
pronounced in their movements. 
But that is the way of sorrow. 


Many of us in the family won- 
dered, too, how this had come 
about—why God had allowed such 
a thing to happen to these two 
young people who might have 
had a house full of normal, 
healthy children. The answer 
must be: God has a reason for 
everything He does (and this 
much is certain—He loves every-: 
thing He creates). Perhaps He 
puts the Susans in the world to 
remind us that we, too, must be- 
come as little children if we hope 
to enter the Kingdom of God. The 
simplicity of childhood, with its 
lack of interest in worldly things, 
its faith in the Divine, is the pass- 
word to eternal happiness. 

You are with God now, Susan. 
In His house you will have the 
childhood that was denied you 
here. And as you grow up your 
smiling face will look upon His, 
and your hand will rest in Our 
Blessed Mother’s. She will comb 
your hair, and hear you sing, and 
listen to your recitations. 

But don’t forget us, Susan, now 
that you are in heaven. You can 
help us, for you are one of His 
Holy Innocents, born to never 
know sin. Pray that we, too, may 
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attain your glorious position— a and the message you brought. And 
se ood saint among saints. tell God, please, that we're aw- 
We promise not to forget you fully glad He sent you. 


Resourceless Leisure 


The coming age of leisure can result in revived interest in the 
arts, sciences, literature and “the cause of Christ”—if we plan 
for it. If we don’t, it will beget an age of headaches. 

This was the view of Bishop John B. Grellinger, Auxiliary 
of Green Bay, Wis., expressed at last year’s conference of the 
Catholic Library Association. 

Picturing life in 1980, when more machines will have further 
lightened the work in factories, when calculating gadgets will be 
doing much of our thinking in offices, and when labor and man- 
agement will have settled on a 30 hour week for everyone, Bishop 
Grellinger asked: 

“How will our people use that leisure time? The housewife 
won’t want her husband idle around the house all those extra 
hours. Neither will she want him out on the loose. Resourceless 
leisure, you know, ruined ancient Rome. The empire failed to. 
solve it with bread and circuses, which today could be translated 
into social security and television.” 

Fortunately the arts, literature, sciences and religion have a: 
particular attraction for older people who still seek the deeper 
meanings of life. They thirst for knowledge and yearn to create. 

To answer this thirst the Bishop proposed division of the de- 
partments of the libraries into centers for the arts, sciences and’ 
letters. 

“The art center could be a community for books and men—. 
instructors, studios,- galleries, concert halls, etc.,” he said. “It would, 
be a place for fostering friendships and common interests. The 
literature center could be staffed with counsellors of reading and 
provided with workshops for creative writing and little theaters.. 
The science center could contain the scientific treatises, and an 
industrial museum.” 

“If wisely directed,” the Bishop said, “leisure time can be 
used to advance the cause of Christ. It can cause a revival of’ 
Christian art by providing ample opportunity for the develop- 
ment of techniques. Our parishes will have a chance to extend’ 
themselves by providing more retreat work, more discussion 
groups and stimulating the growing interest in theology. ”"—(NOWC ' 
News Service) 
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Your Nose Controls Your Pocketbook 


A. Battista 


A ericans are the most 
scent-conscious people in the 
world. More than 200 business en- 
terprises, ranging from the manu- 
facture of typewriter ribbons to 
cosmetics, now realize how much 
their sales rely on the “nose ap- 
peal” of their products. They are 
convinced that “your nose controls 
your pocketbook.” 

For example, today you can buy 
rubber bands—known best in the 
past for their unpleasant smell— 
which contain a pleasing lilac 
fragrance. One large bread manu- 
facturer wraps each loaf of bread 
with waxed paper super-scented 
with an odor which is a close 
match for the tantalizing smell of 
“freshly baked” bread. Naturally, 
a customer’s nose will lead his or 
her hand to this brand of bread in 
preference to others stacked along 
the supermarket shelf. 

According to a recent poll, the 
smell of good leather is tops 
among men. By giving his “arti- 
ficial leather” goods a breath of 
the real McCoy, one manufacturer 
recently tripled ‘the sale of his 
products in a single year. 

Jt’s odor, odor everywhere. My 
druggist who used to sell pre- 
scriptions as a sideline and make 
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a living out of a combination 
cafeteria-dime store, tells me the 
prescription business has picked 
up recently. Why? Because clever- 
ly concealed behind his counter is 
a tiny vaporizer which lets go with 
a steady stream of real old- 
fashioned apothecary shop odor. 
“People are starting to think more 
of my prescriptions and less of my 
milkshakes,” he told me, and I 
noticed that he looked at his 
aging sheepskin on the wall with 
pride in his eyes. 


Peppermint Odor 


In Chicago, as you walk past a 
candy store well known for its 
tasty after-dinner mints, a tongue- 
tempting odor of peppermint 
tickles your nostrils. And if you're 
half-way thinking of bringing 
home some mints, your nose gives 
you a sharp right turn order, and 
into the shop you go with a dollar 
bill in your hand. 

So odor-conscious is the Ameri- 
can public that a product will live 
or die on its nose-peg. For in- 
stance, one manufacturer of shoe 
polish brought out something he 
advertised as a “new,” improved 
formula. All laboratory tests bore 
this statement out to the letter. 
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But with his new formula, he had 
produced a product which was 
practically odorless. The public 
said “thumbs down.” It’s a phony 
because it doesn’t reek with the 
_old disgusting kerosene odor. Sales 
of this shoe polish dwindled so 
rapidly that the manufacturer re- 
verted to his old time-honored 


formula posthaste. 
Scented Ink 


Recently, I received a trade 
magazine which had been printed 
with a scented ink. The odor 
' pleased me so much that for the 
first time I was prompted to read 
the magazine from cover to cover, 
and I did. 


A big New York executive uses 
a special ink, doctored to give off 
‘an odor which meets his specific 
olfactory specifications. When my 
' secretary hands me a stack of 
- mail, I can tell at once if a letter 
from the gentleman in question 
_has come in, and if one has, I 
thumb through to it pronto. 


Surprisingly enough, men are 
the biggest buyers of -perfumes 
and scented articles. They're 
really the weaker of the sexes in 
the face of a barrage of nose- 
appealing odors. Surveys prove 
_ that the male buyer loosens up 
his pocketbook on the spur of an 
impulse. 

A professor at the University of 
Oklahoma, Dr. Ralf Bienfang con- 
tinues to classify and syn 
all kinds of odors; he also acts as 


a consultant on olfactory prob- 
lems, 


According to Dr. Bienfang, the 
mails bring him a variety of inter- 
esting requests, requests which 
are indicative of the wide-open 
fields awaiting development by 
our modern odor engineers. 


A manufacturer of mattresses 
posed, for example, the following 
problem, “Our mattresses acquire 
a musty odor on storage. Can’t 
you suggest a formula we could 
use to saturate the mattresses with 
so they'll smell like clean, freshly- 
laundered linens?” Office employ- 
ees of a wholesale fish house 
asked for assistance in counteract- 
ing the fish odor which attaches 
itself firmly to their clothing. A 
New Englarid housewife sought 
a shrew repellent since, being 
alfergic to fur, she could not keep 
a cat. 


Thanks to the cheapness and 
availability of man-made perfumes 
and odors, the possibilities of odor 
engineering in the applied ‘fields 
of air conditioning and industrial 
odor abatement are staggering. 
There seems no doubt about it. 
The day is fast approaching, 
thanks to the cheapness and 
availability of man-made synthet- 
ic perfumes, when an office, 
home, movie, school, industrial 
plant or neighborhood as well as 
the things we buy and use ‘may 
noses want them to. : a 
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Roy Campanella’s 


Greatest Time at Bat 


IN osopy had to remind Roy 
Campanella that he had a bad 
season in 1954. Not even words 
were necessary to explain it. Fig- 
ures told the story best. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers had been 
picked to win the pennant that 
Campanella was one of the 
ig reasons they were picked. 
There was no denying the arith- 
metic which showed that the 
Dodgers had chased the New 
York Giants home to the penant 
and that Campanella had failed 
miserably. The dream of getting 
. into the World Series that annu- 
ally grips Brooklyn had turned into 
. a nightmare. A hand injury made 
| Campanella useless to the Brook- 
lyns. 
Now it was winter when the 
baseball heroes of summer are 
_kept busy taking bows at clam- 
‘bakes. And on this particular night 
Campanella oddly found himself 
invited to one of the biggest of all 
. sports dinners, the Hickok Polio 
-, Fund Dinner. 


'\© The affair annually contributes 
a healthy sum to polio and awards 
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Dave Warner 


the many-splendored, jewelled 
$10,000 Hickok Belt to the Pro- 
fessional Athlete of the Year. 
Many of the great names in sports 
annually attend. The award is 
something like what an Oscar 
would be to a movie actor or an 
Emmy to a television performer. 


Willie Mays of the New York 
Giants was there. And so was 
Yogi Berra and Phil Rizzuto of the 
New York Yankees and Johnny 
Antonelli of the Giants and boxing 
star Carmen Basilio and many, 
many other big names in sports. 

The banquet banter had taken 
lighter-vein course by the 
speakers. But now it was Cam- 
panella’s turn at bat, and Roy, re- 
mindful of the sight of a group of 
polio patients in front of the dais, 
remembered the real purpose of 
the affair: To help polio. 

The burly backstop of the 
Dodgers began, looking directly at 
the group of polio patients, “You 
know, I don’t have to tell anyone 
in this room that I had a bad sea- 
son. And yet, in a way, I felt I 
had a good season, because every- 
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time I went out on the field I 
knew I had tried. Maybe I didn’t 
look good, but when I came home 
at night, I was satisfied that I had 
done my best. But you can bet 
when next season starts old Roy is 
gonna keep swinging again, be- 
cause I figure as long as I can 
keep coming up to that plate with 
that bat, I got a chance. And 
that’s the way I hope it will be 
with you. Youre never licked 
until you tell yourself you are.” 

Campy’s impromptu, | straight- 
thunderous applause in the hu: 
banquet hall which had been fi 
ed to honor Mays as the Profes- 
sional Athlete of the Year but in- 
stead found its real hero in Roy 
Campanella. 

Roy lived up to his own advice 
to the word, leading the Dodgers 
to their first world championshi 
last fall and winning for hims 
the National League’s Most Valu- 
able Player Award. 

Baseball people sometimes re- 
fer to a catcher’s equipment — 
chest protector, shin guards, mask 
and mitt—as the “tools of ignor- 
ance.” You'd get 
to a with t, particular 
pre signed a contract for $42, 
500 this bright! 

Campy’s star shone 
in the where he is 
ed as the top catcher in the Na- 
tional League and one of the best 
of all time. 

His success came hard. Roy 
Campanella grew up in a poor 
84 


neighborhood in Philadelphia 
where youngsters liked sports 
even though they didn’t have pro- 
per equipment. 

Many of the base- 
ball without the ball 
had to be repaired with black 
tape. Even as a boy, Roy liked 
to be a catcher in the games. 
Sometimes he took off his catcher’s 
mask because it didn’t fit well. 
And he got smashed in the face 
with the more than once. 

His parents often scolded him 
for coming home with his face 
bruised and bloody. But Roy 
loved baseball so he made a bar- 
gain with his parents, 

“If I keep up my marks in 
school, earn my own spending 
money and attend church regular- 
ly, can I play baseball?” Roy 
asked. His parents agreed. 

To earn spending money he 
helped his older brother deliver on 
a milk truck, held down his news- 
paper. delivery route and worked 
with his dad on weekends selling 
fruits and vegetables. 

This was all com to 
into the major leagues. Roy is a 
Negro, and for a long time Ne- 
groes were not permitted to play 
major league baseball. 

One day Campy was playing in 
a Negro All-Star game in New 
Jersey. After the game he was 
asked to report to the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ office the next morning. 
He could think of no reason why 
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the Dodgers wanted to talk to 
him. He couldn’t sleep for think- 
ing about it. His friend Jackie 
Robinson eased the excitement by 
telling Campy that he was going 
to be asked to join the Dodgers. 


Brooklyn signed Roy and sent 
him to a farm club in New Hamp- 
shire. His manager there was 
Walter Alston who now is his man- 
ager at Brooklyn. Alston took an 
immediate liking to Campy’s ex- 
perience and alert mind. He ap- 
pointed Roy captain of the team. 
“If I ever get put out of a game, 
I want you to take over and run 
the team,” Alston told him. 

This gave Campanella the kind 
of confidence he needed. He knew 
then that his success or failure 
would depend on his baseball 
ability and not on the color of 
his skin. He has always held Al- 
ston in warm regard for that stand. 

Before Campanella got to the 
big leagues, he played with Negro 
clubs. This meant travelling for 
long distances in dumpy buses, 
sometimes playing as many as 
three games in one day. 

The experience paid off. He 
learned to study opposing batters’ 
weaknesses, how to handle his 
a my and how to pick them off 

ases. He was far advanced when 
he finally was allowed to play in 
the majors. After the Negro 
leagues, playing in the majors was 
fun. In his first season with the 
Dodgers, Campy caught the first 
or of a doubleheader against 

e Phillies. 
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His manager, Leo Durocher at 
that time, figured that Campanel- 
la had worked hard enough in the 
first game and wanted to give him 
a rest in the second game. “You 
don’t have to catch the second 
game. Roy,” Durocher told him. 

at’s the matter? I do some- 
thin’ wrong?” Campy squeaked in 
his high pitched voice. Campy 
caught the second game. 

Roy will tell you that the hard- 
est job he has in baseball is to tell 
the manager that a pitcher just 
doesn’t have it in a certain game. 
“It’s a tough thing for me to admit 
this about a pitcher who in the 
last game was a star and now 
can’t get the side out. You will 
notice that when I walk out to 
the mound for one of these confer- 
ences I always stop at the edge 
of the mound. I'm hoping the 
manager will make the first move 
to take the pitcher out. 


“Sometimes the manager will 
say to me, “This guy is not going 
to make it. Every ball he’s throw- 
ing up there looks like a grape- 
fruit.’ And all I say is ‘You no- 
ticed that too, eh.’” 


And Roy will tell you, too, 
that he’s proud of those 32 home 
runs and 107 runs batted in and 
.318 average last season that help- 
ed put the Dodgers in a memor- 
able World Series. 

But his greatest time at bat 
could have been when he gave a 
group of polio patients a new lease 
on life. 
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A Parent’s Prayer 


O Lord, Thou has given me these children to form in Thy 
Image. 

I know that what I teach these little ones unknowingly, far out- 
weighs that which I deliberately teach them. 


Any words of mine mean little when my example belies my words. 
Even outward example if it does not represent what I really am in 
the essence of my being, is seen for what it is—hypocrisy. 


Thou O God, and my children, by the intuitive knowledge Thou 
has given them, see me for what I really am, and not, as I 
would appear when company comes. 


a You and they see my soul stripped naked, how unkind, how vain 
(how easily flattered), how little disciplined my senses, how 
much of my life is governed by love of myself, how really 
little by love of Thee. 

How much like the sculptors modeling clay is the material Thou 
has given me to fashion, and yet how mysteriously different. 

_. The clay responds only to the sculptors deliberate act. 

But Lord, this clay Thou has given me is formed by my every act, 
whether deliberate or not, by every word, and even my secret 
thoughts — how frightening! 

I cannot lay down my tools and rest, I cannot be free of it for one 
minute or even one second. 


- The sculptors image does not invade the privacy of his being, but 
- this child takes its impression from my very essence. 


Lord this makes the business of Holiness so pressing, the purifica- 
tion of my essential being so urgent. 


O God, come to mine assistance, O Lord, make me holy. 
—NORBERT SCHICKEL, JR. 
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“I'm only a housewife” 


Woman’ First Career 


I AM MORE convinced that the 
male is the more intelligent of the 
two sexes. I am especially inclined 
to such belief when I hear a wo- 
man on a quiz show give the 
answer: “Me, I’m only a _ house- 
wife.” 

She belittles, apologizes and 
complains at her state in life. You 
would think she was a safe-crack- 
er or in the numbers racket by the 
manner in which she speaks of it. 

I wonder if men—both the 
single and married variety—have 
this feeling of dissatisfaction about 
their state to the degree the fe- 
male does. 

Take the housewife up to her 
elbows in soap suds, and with 
three crawling youngsters singing 
at the top of their lungs, who looks 
wistfully out the kitchen window 
and sees Miss Career Girl, chic 
and composed, heading for the 
bus stop and her glamour job. In 
all probability Miss Career Girl 
will spend her time while riding 
to that “glamour job” dreaming of 
a house with picket fence, blond 
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Barbara C. Jencks 


blue eyed children and an adoring 
husband. 


It is the old case of the grass 
always being greener in the other 
fellow’s backyard. But it actually 


is greener in the housewife’s 
backyard. 
The housewife looks unreal- 


istically after the career gal and 
sees glamour, prestige, money, 
new clothes and luncheons at 
fancy restaurants. She never sees 
emptiness or loneliness at the end 
of the day. The career girl longs 
for the fulfillment of her woman- 
hood in a home and family as 
seen in her married sister or neigh- 
bor. Why should the housewife in- 
stead pine after a collection of ex- 
ternals? 

Archbishop Cushing decried 
this situation in a speech recently. 
The prelate said that the over- 
emphasis on the career woman has 


- lowered the prestige of the woman 


who is “only a mother and home- 
maker.” This wrongly placed 
stress, he believes, is a threat not 
only to woman’s true happiness 
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but to the welfare of the nation as 
well in that it puts children, fam- 
ily and home in | secondary po- 
sition. 


Most career women will agree 
that being a housewife and moth- 
er is a top priority job. We would 
wish that the housewife work as 
hard at her all important job as 
many of us do at less-important 
jobs in the scheme of things. 


The American notion as chal- 
lenged by the Archbishop has 
been incorporated by the house- 
wife in her attitude that “home- 
making, the care of children and 
motherhood are undertakings on a 
par with unskilled labor, and that 
only in some sort of career away 
from children and the home will 
the modern girl prove her worth 
and achieve happiness.” To these 
thoughts of a restless housewife, 
this career girl says, “Rubbish.” 


Careers are wonderful and 
many women have jobs with a 
purpose and meaning. However, 
having a career is not the ultimate 
in womanhood’s plan. There are 
many important careers that need 
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the woman’s touch. But for most 
career girls, these jobs are tem- 
porary until the dream of home 
and family comes true. Mother- 
hood is woman’s first career. For 
those who will never know the ful- 
fillment, there are compensations. 
These are sometimes erroneously 
looked upon as sources of envy. 


For those who must work, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, S.J., asks 
that she especially consecrate her 
day by reciting the morning offer- 
ing. It would consecrate the dis- 
tractions of the business world and 
lay it in the form of graces at the 
feet of a needy world. He says 
that the conviction will steady her 
in the hour of temptation, in. the 
fatigues of the day, in the empti- 
ness of loneliness, in the heady 
atmosphere of adulation and suc- 
cess. 


Yes, the career girl has a cer- 
tain measure of glamour, prestige 
associated with her state but the 
housewife receives human love— 
the love of her husband and chil- 
dren. Is there really any compari- 
son? 


Whatever became of the salesman whose only sales talk was, 


“They’re hard to get”? 


Maurice Seitter 
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Pays 
Believe 
Signs 


A FAVORITE subject matter 
with cartoonists is the freshly- 
painted object with a prominent 
“Wet Paint” sign—and the cha- 
grined “doubting Thomas” who 
didn’t believe in the sign and has 
a paint-smnudged finger or hand to 
prove that it pays to believe in 
signs. 

Very often, this persistent re- 
fusal of people to take the word- 
ing of warning signs at their face 
value can have tragic aftermaths. 
As we write this, we have before 
us a newspaper story telling about 
the two boys, aged 12 and 10, 
who didn’t believe the signs say- 
ing, “Danger—Keep Off the Ice,” 
which confronted them when they 
went to a public park skating 
pond early this year. The boys 
scampered onto the ice, slipping 
and skidding out to the middle, 
laughing and falling all over them- 
selves as boys of 10 and 12 will 
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do. Those signs were meant for 
them, however. The half-inch ice 
which caused them to be placed in 
plain view broke and they dis- 
appeared, still floundering and 
screaming with fright. Police re- 
covered their bodies an hour later: 


This summer, when swimming 
rather than ice skating is in order, 
how many persons will ignore “No 
Swimming or Bathing” signs post- 
ed because of deep or treacherous 
conditions and lose their lives? 
Even at public bathing beaches, 
manned by lifeguards, there are 
signs which warn the public not to 
go out beyond a certain mark. But 
there are always enough foolhardy 
persons, capable of reading and 
comprehending such warnings, 
who will ignore them. Sometimes 
they are rescued by the lifeguard 
or someone else—just as often they 
forfeit their lives. 


Perhaps you live near a railroad 
right-of-way and are familiar with 
the warning, “Danger, Live Wires, 
11,000 Volts.” Boys, in particular, 
are prone to ignore such warnings 
with the result that newspapers 
too often carry reports of daring 
young lads who climbed a trestle 
or trespassed on other railroad 
property and came in contact with 


It can be a matter 
of life and death 


T. J. McInerney 
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the live wires—with the inevitable 
fatal result. 


Not long ago we saw a picture 
snapped by an alert news pho- 
tographer and published as a 
warning. It showed three young 
lads seated on the tailboard of a 
large truck. Behind them was 
printed in large letters the warn- 
ing, “HITCHING A RIDE ON 
THIS TRUCK MAY BE YOUR 
LAST ACT!” 


In New York City and other 
large cities which have elevated 
and subway transportation lines, 
facing the station platforms at 
various places and at each end of 
the platform are signs warning 
against “entering upon or crossing 


Pity Women Drivers 


the tracks.” It is quite common to 
read in the newspapers published 
in these cities reports of deaths 
and losses of limbs and the sus- 
taining of other serious injuries by — 
those who chose to ignore such 
warnings. 

It may well be that many of our 
young people who show a youth- 
ful disregard of or contempt for 
signs or other notices warning 
them of possible death or injury — 
grow up to become the automobile 
drivers who ignore signs warning 
against speeding and other dan- 
gerous driving practices. 

Regardless of the  circum-— 
stances, it pays to believe in signs. 
Not to do so is a form of self- 
destruction! 


Jests and criticisms hurled at women drivers are definitely noth- 
ing new. It is said that about 205 B.C. the Romans passed a law 
forbidding women to drive chariots. However, this unfair law 
was not accepted in a meek manner by the lady drivers, and 
after considerable protest they were given the right to drive. 

About the same time similar laws were passed in Athens, . 
and the first violator paid a fine of 6,000 drachmas. 

In the reign of Louis XV, it became a fad for noblewomen of 
France to drive their own carriages. So many accidents occurred 
that it became necessary for something to be done, so Louis 


forbade all women under the age of thirty to drive. 


Since no 


woman would admit she was over thirty years of age, all women 


stopped driving immediately. 


American women drivers made the headlines in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, about sixty-five years ago when twenty-five or thirty car- 
riage accidents reported were said to have been caused by women 


drivers! 


Alarmed for the safety of all concerned, officials tried _ 


to pass an ordinance forbidding women drivers on the streets..~ . 


Jewell Casey 
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Tue American teen-age boy 
and girl spends about two or three 
hours a day watching TV. For the 
most part they are intelligent and 
discriminating viewers, alive to the 
moral quality of the programs. 

This fact is revealed in a sur- 
vey conducted recently among 
13,141 high-school students across 
the nation. The survey shows 
that the teen-age viewer won't 
allow’ television fan-clubs to 
control his TV preferences. He is 
independent in his likes and dis- 
likes, being critical of suggestive 
jokes and scanty costuming. 

The survey also reveals that 
most youngsters can be critical of 
the moral weakness in many of 
the leading TV programs, while 
full of praise for good, wholesome 
entertainment. The count was 
more than 2-1 that some programs 
offended against decency and 3-1 
that some shows advanced religion 
and high ideals among youth 
while not being strictly religious 
programs. 

The Loretta Young show was 
highly praised for the good ex- 


*Written for the Paulist Feature Service, 
Washington 17, D. C. Father Conroy is 
associate editor of OSV and director of 


the Fighting 69th Crusade. 
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Teen-Agers Take TV to Task 


Rev. James P. Conroy * 


ample it showed, while Youth 
Wants To Know was praised for 
promoting good citizenship. On 
the other hand, many top enter- 
tainers were criticized for sugges- 
tive jokes and immoral costuming. 

What does this survey prove? . 
For one thing, it shows that TV 
is being watched with critical eyes. 
in many American homes. TV pro-_ 
ducers who know that many view- 
ers object to immoral programs 
will be careful if only from the 
view-point of Hooper-ratings. 

The survey had a less encour- 
aging feature, however. A fairly 
large number of students failed 
to answer the questions about the 
decency of programs and about 
inspiring, non-religious shows. 

It is disturbing to think that 
some American young men and 
women — minority though they 
may be — can look for hours and 
hours at a television screen with- 
out judging whether the entertain- 
ment is morally good or bad — 
and whether or not it should be 
turned off. Youngsters oblivious to 
the moral value of their TV en- 
tertainment can hardly be zealous 
Christians. 

Parents can and should make 
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their children vigilant TV viewers. 
In his pamphlet, “TV and Your 
Child,” Msgr. Edwin Broderick 
suggests that parents ask their 
children after watching a program, 
“Did you like that show? Why? 
Did it uphold virtue? Was your 
sympathy on the side of virtue? 


Did it impart a worthwhile les- 
son?” 

Children who are asked, or who 
ask themselves, these questions, 
will be intelligent TV viewers. 
They will also be good Chirstians, 
using God’s_ gifts such as tele- 
vision, to take them to Heaven. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


St. Pius X, Rev. W. Diethelm, 
O.S.B., Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
8, N. Y. $1.95. 

This biography of Pope Pius X 
is written with ardent admiration 
for a Man who was in love. Bepi 
Sarto loved thoroughly and com- 
pletely the poor and the needy, 
but most of all he loved the out- 
cast who was born in the penury 
of a shed. 

The life of Pope Pius X is an 
extraordinary stream of ordinary 
deeds performed with a purpose. 
It may well inspire others to seek 
the wealth of the poor. This story 
of the Children’s Pope is one more 
in the line of Vision Books written 
especially for children. 

Fighting Father Duffy, V. L. 
Bishop and Jim Bishop, Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. $1.95. 

Of Father Duffy the Bishops 
write that “He loved God. He 
loved the Irish. He loved boys. He 
loved soldiers.” And for all these 
reasons the book is thrilling, hold- 
ing and breath-taking. 

The Irish regiment of New York 
named, him the “fighting Father 
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Duffy.” And fight he did, not 
only in the war of men but also in 
the service of God. He won mili- 
tary promotions and the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. He won a 
bronze statue in Times Square, 
New York. And he won an un- 
dying memory in the heart of all 
American boys. To them especial- 
ly the book will appeal. 


Marguerite, Sister St. Stephen, 
Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. $2.00. 

When a Sister passes you on the 
street, do you not often wonder 
perhaps how it all got started? 

If you look into the facts, you 
usually find a story. In Marguerite 
the author tells the story behind 
the story. A French grey habit, a 
crucifix, angelic kindness, endur- 
ing energy and zeal—why? 

Girls in particular will love 
reading the story of Marguerite, a 
real little girl of long ago who 
started the Grey Nuns. 

Picture Meditations, Rev. A. J. 
Heeg, S.J., The Queen’s Work, 
3115 Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 18, Missouri. 35 cents. 


The set consists of four book- 
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lets illustrated with pictures in 
full color. The meditations are on 
the life of Christ. They have been 
prepared for all who want to learn 
and practice a simple form of 
mental prayer. They are recom- 
mended for use in religion classes, 
at meetings, during time of retreat, 
and for Sodalists. 


ABC’s For Catholic Boys and 
Girls,-C. Beebe and R. Beebe, St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


For children who experience 
difficulty in learning their sounds 
—and also for those who have no 
trouble—this book will prove in- 
teresting and helpful. The pages 
are colorful and attractive, the 
print big. 

Young Eagles, Freedom Drums, 
Desperate Drums, Victory Drums, 
Eva K. Betz, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey. Set, 
$7.50. Sold separately. 


This entire series of lively teen- 
age historical novels describes the 
American Revolution and the men 
made famous by it from before the 
beginning to after the end. Care- 
ful research has provided an exact 
historical background. Action is 
swift-paced; movement, dramatic. 
The manliness and bravery of our 
early American forefathers, their 
devotion to duty, their physical 
and moral courage are traced with 
firm, sure lines. 

Children who don’t like history 
should be exposed to this entire 
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set. The factual data has been in- 
serted painlessly while the tale of 
heroes gallops along. And once 
children learn how exciting real 
history and actual historical char- 
acters are, they will return to their 
text-books with a new outlook on 
history. 


John and Joan and Their Guard- 
ian Angels, F. M. Hornback, St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson 38, 
New Jersey. $1.50. 


This book is so utterly delight- 
ful, the illustrations so exquisite 
beyond description that parents 
could hardly select a book more 
suitable for the age three to eight 
year old group. The youngsters 
will love the pictures and will se- 
cure hours of delight as well as 
years of pledsant and comforting 
memories from their study. One 
copy of this book in every Catho- 
lic home is strongly recommended. 


Stories From God’s Holy Book, 
Josephine Looney, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Bible stories for preschool and 
early grade children, this book is 
one of the most attractive yet seen 
by this reviewer. Six beautiful 
color illustrations brighten the 
glossy pages, and fifteen illustra- 
tions beg for the paint and color 
youngsters will love to apply. The 
latter are perforated, can be torn 
out of the book, and then inserted 
in the stories to which they relate. 
With plenty of conversation: the 
stories are attractively told. 
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Yes, Free! Here’s our gift to you 
as a new reader of Information 
Magazine: this complete 240 page 
book on Christian sex education 
by Father Henry V. Sattler. An- 
swers questions, discusses prob- 


lems, pulls no punches — a must 
for parents and teachers. 


the livelier faster-reading, more informative Catholic maga- 
zine that packs a wallop for the whole family. Crisp, provo- 
cative, plain-spoken. Published by the famous Paulist Fathers 
to fit your interests, your pocket, your purse. 


INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| enclose $3 for the next 12 issues 
of Information. Send me my FREE 
copy of ‘Parents, Children, and 
the Facts of Life.’’ 


name 
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city, zone, state 
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Going steady? Engaged? 


BOOKS FOR 


Nearly Weds 


Helpful reading for 
those who plan to marry 


HOW TO GET MARRIED 


This recent 30-page booklet is popular among young people 
because it is written in their own language. Here are frank, 
down-to-earth discussions and valuable information concern- 
ing elopements, secret and mixed marriages, the engagement 
promises, the Banns, the Ceremony and Nuptial Mass, special 
blessings — and more! 


1 10c per copy 


More good reading for our modern youth 


[] The Rosary and My Vocation 
(1 Catholic Marriage: How achieve it? (J Falling in Love 
0 Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? ( Youth and Chastity 
(J The Catholic Girl Examines Her Conscience 
(So You Think You're in Love! (0 Love For Keeps 
(0 The Catholic Boy Examines His Conscience 
Boy Meets Girl Is The Church Woman's Enemy? 
(1) Don‘t Kid Yourself About Drink 0 Drinking Is Dangerous 
(1 Watch. Your Habits (0 The Wedding Service in English 
( Catholic Women In The Home (0 Until Death Do Us Part 
(10 How Love Helps You (0 Short Prayers for Busy People 


Select Any 3 For Only 25c : 
Any 16 booklets for $1.00! 
= Check this ad. Send it along as your order blank 
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